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street in the Borough, as the 
Londoners call it—presents a 
busy seene on a Saturday night 





was Saturday night whep we last saw it. A 
countless throng streams along ‘the pavement, 
omnibuses and carts fill the wide roadway, and 
the shops are blazing with light. Lightest of 
all these and most mumerous are the 
drapers’ and the grocers’, before which the | 
crowd oftenest breaks; at one of the latter it! 
stands still, so that those who would ‘pass on 
must go into the road. Tt stands -still that it' 
may read the “ poetry ” in the window, wherein | 
the generous proprietor, most anxious to serve | 
his fellow creatures, actually says,— 

“ Hewever wonderful, however strange 

eae Ee po 

What bas lone been the best in the neighbourheod:” 
An ingenious offer of-—nothing, grandiloquently. 
Where all-the people are going, and how they 
all live, are subjeets for speculation; but there 
they are, and, as we just now said, it is:a bright 
and busy scene, 

Here and theve women and children are 
sitting at what would-seem to be extra doors to 
some of the houses, but if you penetrate the 
darkness you ‘will find :these are the mouths of 
courts to which they ‘have come to see ‘the 
world, and get some fresher air, and you begin 
to‘have an-idea of what may be ‘behind all the 
brightness and bustle. Nor in walking here 
can you quite confine your thoughts to the 
Present : you remember, as you pass.one. house, 
that Chaueer wrote— 


“ Befell that in:that season, on a day, 
In Southwerke, at the Tabard, as I lay, 
Readie to wander on my Pilgrimage 
To Canterburie with devout courage,’’-— 


Came there ‘the ““iine-and-twentie in 2 com- 
panie,” whose persons, minds, and adventures 
he has placed so vividly and enduringly before 
us, that we have.a much better knowledge of 
them than we have.of the majority of our own 
living acquaintances. 

‘Southwark (Suthgeweorke, as it was called as 
early as 1028), Gs sprinkled with interesting 
associations, recalled ‘here-and there even by the 
names Of the streets. In early times it had a bad 
character: in 1327, when it had come into the 
hands of the Crown by some means, the citizens. 
of London.showed King Edward III. that:felons 
anil thieves, sptivily departing from the City into 
Southwark, -where they-could not be attached 
bythe officers of the City, were operily received 
and'harboureil there; and the King, in -accord- 
ance with their prayer, granted the town of 
Southwark to ‘the Corporation of London for 
ever. “This, the.old town, however, was but a 
small portion of what we know as the Borough, 
and is what is now ;called the Guildable Manor, 
extending from ‘St. Mary Overy’s Dock west- 
ward, to Hay’s-lane, Tooley-street, by the side of 
Hay’s Wharf eastward, ranning west long 
Tooley-street a certain distance, then going 
south to the ‘High-street as far as the Town- 
hall, and at the back of the “Town-hall to 
Counter-street, and thence to St. Mary Overy’s 
Dock. The other Manors, viz. the King’s 
Manor and the Great iberty Manor, were not 
part. of the Borough until they-were purchased 
by ‘the Corporation of London ‘from King 
Kdward ‘V1. 

Theturning atthe south-end of High-street, 
Opposite. St. George’s Church, is _Mint-street.* 
mace Georse’s Church ‘was designed by John Price, architect. 

first laid. on-the 29rd of April, 1734. In-the old 








| Here stood Suffoll-place, «a noble mansion,’} 


Al | was-a mintiin Southwark ‘in eaelier times, but | Visiting the ne 
ANSI —probably every night,—but it. 


linen- . 


{of one of them, “in my two -rooms:” 


house, for which the landlord recéives 2s. per’ abandoned, and the place remains in «the ead 
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only one was alive, and that the-second had 
erected by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk.| been the mother of thirteen, and that the whole 
A view of itis given in a drawing"by Anthony | were dead? ‘This is no invention : we assert it 


Van Den Wyngrerde, made about 1546, and solemnly as a dreadful fact. 


given in Mr, Brayley’s excellent’ “History} In Wallis’salley ‘there is a tap at one.end, 
of Surrey.” The duke gave this house to|where the water runs for about.a quarterof.an 
Henry VIII, who was his brother-in-law, in |hour each morning, end the inhabitants have to 
exchange for a palace in ‘St. Martin’s:in-the-|cateh what they ean. On Sundays they 
Fields, .and in it: the'king-established a Mint for |have none. ‘The approach is unpaved; the’ 
coinage. We may say, by the way, that -thepe| general condition a disgrace to the ‘locality. 
bourhood again, in ‘the day- 
this was without doubt in the old town, the light, we found in the courts * con- 
Guildable Manor.* |veniences” without doors, and rotting dung- 
After vicissitudes, Suffolk-place, or “ the | heaps on all sides. In Mitre-court, the general 
Mint,” was sold: a.great part of it was pulled | dustebin had. not been emptied for more than 
down, aad on its site many small cottages were | three weeks, aocording te the statement of the 
built, as Stowe says, “to the inoreasing of | inhabitants. Here the water does not run until 
beggars in the Borough.” ‘The district became | night, sometimes as late as eleven o'clock: 
the resort of lawless persons, the privilege of | ‘When we are foreed,” said a woman, “to wait 
exemption from legal process being claimed for | for one another, it runs so slowly, and some of 
it: it -was.an Alsatia, a sanetuary for evil; nor|us have nothing to store it in when it does 
was any Fad contrel obtained there until}come,” “On Sundays,” said another, “I and 
1723. died Nahum Tate, once poet |my ehildren are miserably off : it is no use trying - 
laureate; and Pope constantly refers to the to be clean.” {na South. Sea-court, running into 
place as a residence of poor poets in his Southwark-bridge-road, the refuse lies rotting 
writings. Mat o’ the Mint, it will be remem-!on the unpaved zoad. Though boasting such 
bered, is a character in the “B Opera.” ' names as King-street, Queen-street, Duke-street, 
But we must get ‘back from the past to the whole distriet’ ‘has an aspeet of poverty 
what more immediately concerns us; so let us’ and misery, and we were not surprised, though 
walk up this Mint-street out of the ‘busy! a little startled at the moment, to find a sufferer 
thoreughfare described at starting. Its evil from cholera in.ome of the rooms we entered. 
character has not departed from it. With | As the poverty and distress, 0 would seem to 
a gin-shop at the High-street end, and St. be the mwmber of children. In one of the 
George’s Workhonse at the other, it has on'.courts, on entering, we counted thirty-seven 
either side of it eongenies of filthy courts unfit children at play: merry little things, as yet 
for habitation. The houses are tumbling down, ' unsaddened or debased; pure'little souls, ready 
the approaches in-a miserable condition. Let us to take any impress ! 
take one of the courts on-the south side of it—| A few years ago some influential inhabitants 
Wallis’s-alley, where the houses (of woo‘) are in of the Borough sought to improve this neigh- 
the most distressing state of dilapidation: the bourhood by forming a new street-from Black- 
ceilings havefallen, the-loors.are fullof holes, and ' man.street, where it joins High-street, to,South- 
the windows glassless. “I have but two panes,” | watk-bridge-road, and farther, and an Act of 
said a poor old woman, living in the upper part Parliament for it awas obtained. Funds, how-- 
In this ever, could not he obtained; the sclieme was 





week for the front room on the ground floor; | condition of -which-we ‘have given ‘but « «faint 
1s. 6d. for the back room; ‘Is. 6d. for the front! notion. “Inquiries are new being -made, -we 
room above; ands. 3d. for two small back rooms ' understand, by .a committee of the inhabitants 
on that -floor,—equal to 16/. 5s. per annum, | of the parish with a view to.some ameliorations.. 
there .are fifteen ipersons living, and we may | A better.supply of water they may at all events. 
consider that, there is at least the same number enforce; refuse ae be ee and. the: 
in.each of the adjoining three tenements. For drainageimproved. Simply paving the roadways, 
the “ convenienee”’ of this body of people there would lengthenlife, lessen crime, and.save money. 
isa hole in the rotting ‘back yard, but -partly Accoriling:to.one member of the committee, the. 
covered by two or. three planks anda dilapi-' great obstacle to all their endeavours is the 
dated seat: there is no door, no-.enclosure, Board of Sewers. “‘It is very difficult to get 
other than a few hoards,.3 or 4 feet” high from ‘them to do anything; and what they attempt 


the,ground! The.decomposing contents of the ‘generally makes things worse than they wore 
* a 


open cesspool beneath contaminate the air before.” * * 
around, and decency is out.of the question. If the thousands who are still streaming past. 
We can scareely restrain ourselves to speak the blazing-shops. in. the High-street were made 
calmly on such abominations. |to understand and feel thoroughly the loss pro- 
On Monday ‘last two men opened a cesspool | dueed tothem themselves in money, health, safety, 
in “Pelham-street, “Spitalfields, and, becoming | and ‘life, ‘by the loge, ‘unpaved, ill-drained, 
suddenly exposed.to its foul gas, both died. In! vitiated, and -vitiating dens ‘behind, we should 
the ease of those who die more slowly, the. cause | soon have matters put in train to bring about a 
is not recogni better state of things in the “Borough Mint,” 
To the blind persistence in the -answer to 
inquirers, given by the occupants of such places 
as the Mint, that they enjoy very good ‘health, 
and that their place is very wholesome, we-have 
again and agai referred ; but it cannot ‘be:too \ipdkine meet ae eager vier gime ! 
often spoken of for the guidance of those the -eye the whole of the distance, and the city 
engaged in sanitary investigations. In the im- of Berlin partakes of the character of the conntr 











SCRATCHES ON THE ROAD. 
BERLIN, POTSDAM, AND WIND-UP.* 
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mediate neighbourhood of the court just now | that surrounds it. The consequence is, 
mentioned, we asked two women as to their | there is great difficulty in draining it; anda 
health, and weceived the usual answer. ‘Willit | Stanger 1s made of ‘bis arrival ine 


rv | | continental .city ‘by those jarities which 
be ‘believed ‘that, on ‘further questioning, we C030 hfs Ame progr ; 
ee eee JF dh can nde ood 
* Mr. G. R.. Cormer, who.bas well investigated the ‘of | well remember to render it necessary.to.par. 


antiquities 
the Borough, thinks that the ancient Mint. was most likely at the | 4: 
place described. 


asthe Prior ot Lowers Hester bee \Hewlatize. “The.chélera had been stalk 





which. he considers was the house of a | With ‘its fearful retribution for this, but there 
guild Gitonms; Sao selina, probadle s<-Qhe ansient Sareea |-wrag.0 éffect_produced.in uinds of 
grant from the Brethren of Jesus, with licence from “ing |4Ne _to-adopt.such a.change in their 








chureh here the ari hmetician * - 
it Cocker, rding to” whom oT 
soot according to” w! people 





Henry VEL. confirmed by Edward VL and became the Vestry- | —— 
hail of the parish. 


habits and arrangements as to prevent a recur- 
rence of the sad scourge. 


_ When Berlin was orginally planed by Frede 
rick the Great, he d ined to have a pay 
city, and the streets were made ingly 
ide to fill up the space allotted. This must 
have had a somewhat desolate appearance at 
first, but now the population has so much in- 
creased, and its trade and manufactures have so 
developed, there is enough of life and activity 
to constitute a crowd without the houses or the 
people appearing to jostle each other. The 
i arrangement has been most beneficial to 
the public buildings, all of which are seen to 
great advantage from the broad and open sites 
-on which they are placed. 

In proceeding to some of these, the first 
— meets my view is the Unter den 
iF -——a main artery of Berlin, extending 

from the Brandenberg gate to the palace, a dis- 

tance of a mile. The centre is planted with 
lime-trees, under which is a broad path forming 

a sheltered promenade, and on each side of this 
is a roadway of considerable breadth. Proceed- 
ing along this, the first object that attracts your 
attention is the monument of Frederick the 
Great, consisting of an equestrian statue in 
bronze on a pedestal 25 feet high, the sides 
of which are adorned with bas-reliefs emble- 

matic of that hero’s life. Beneath these are 
inscribed the names of the distinguished men of 

his ; so that it serves at the same time to 
plxity the great King, and to keep in remem- 
rance those whom he delighted to honour.* 
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round which it has grown, and two cannon 
balls that met in the air at the siege of 
burg : each has one side flattened, and I suppose 
they were preserved by those who wi 
the occurrence. The palace contains man 
apartments, most of which are decorated wit 
~ and crimson, the former in excess ; but the 
ite Hall, which has been recently completed, 
is most charming for the elegance of its propor- 
tions and the lightness of its decorations. 
Adjoining this is a new circular chapel, much 
enriched with marbles and frescoes; but it is 
little adapted for the purpose intended, as the 
variety 0: oe distracts the attention, and 
the entire form an aapearanne produce neither 
solemnity nor contemplation. 

Berlin is worth visiting even for one object 
alone, and that is the new Museum which is in 
the course of construction, and from the parts 
that are complete an idea can be formed of what 
it will be when perfect, and what a monument 
will exist to the honour of the artists who de- 
signed and the nation that raised it. The apart- 
ment that you now first enter is that devoted 
to the casts of distinguished statues, and they 
find a resting-place worthy of their fame. ‘The 
colour of the wall is green, but the upper part 
is covered, in fresco, with views of Greece, 
Rome, and Pompeii, and the roof is supported 
by columns of hght brown Bohemian marble, 
fluted with gold, which gives them great elegance. 
Each hall has its appropriate decoration for the 
treasures that it contains. The Egyptian anti- 
quities are placed in an apartment which you 
enter through an exact model of a temple at 





Beyond this is the statue of Bliicher—a name 
familiar to every Englishman. It is the produc- 
tion of Rauch, and is very characteristic. The 
drawn sword and the action portrayed mark! 
very strongly the energy and fervour of him 
who was called in Germany “ Marshal For- 
wards,” and by Napoleon “‘ Le vieux Diable.” 

It is marvellous to observe the contrast 
between the manner in which the memory of a 
great man on the continent is treated, and 
the paltry honours we offer to the good, 
the brave, and the exalted of our land. There 
they bring poetry to their aid, and show the 
man not only as he lived, but stamp him with 
such an impress of the hero, that even those 
who do not ane his story, must be struck with 
the contemplation of that which unmistakeably 
delineates all that is gre and noble, or all that 
is generous and beneficent. 

en I think of some of the pigtails and 
eculiarities that adorn our metropolis, I am 

d to think that our rigid observance of the 
5th of November has had such an influence on 
our tastes, and so great is our gratitude “for 
the happy deliverance from the most traiterous 
and bloody-intended massacre by gunpowder,” 
that the juvenile representations of the arch- 
conspirator who designed “Old England’s over- 
throw,” must be taken as models of those 
things which we place on pedestals, and call 
statues. 

Proceeding onward, we approach the bridge, 
which is decorated with eight statues, repre- 
senting the life of awarrior. Up to the present 
period there were only the plaster casts, but 
now they are completed, and the effect is very 
beautiful. They are vigorously executed in 
Carrara marble, and are placed on a pedestal of 
that of Silesia, in the front of which is a 
medallion of the former, containing a Jbasso- 
rilievo of an eagle, variously displayed, forming 


a pleasing contrast to the darker colour on | Be 


which it is placed. The base is formed of 
polished granite. 

Crossing the bridge, we arrive at the palace, 
in which is the museum, containing many objects 
to interest the antiquary, the historian, i the 
wonder-seeker. The first will find works of art 
by Diirer, Vischer, Michelangelo, enamels of 
Limoges, cups and vases of various periods, 
majolica, and different wares; the second will 
find relics of remarkable men, who have borne 
an important part in the world’s turmoil. The 
Great Frederick, modelled in wax, wearing the 
uniform he had on at the time of his death: in 
front of him are his sceptre and his flute, both 

yowerless now to command or amuse; and the 
fast, among much that is curious, will find a tree, 


Phile. Great outcry has been made against 
the despoilers, who have brought away so much 
from Epypt 5 but upon this I will not enter, 
simply saying that there are the memorials and I 
— ee ae the taste = prosumer 
with which they are affording not 
only valuable historical il ustration to the 
student, but enjoyment to the mere pleasure- 
seeker, and thereby, pores. inducing the latter 
to tread in the path of the former. The en- 
trance when complete will be by a beautiful hall ; 
and leading to the upper rooms is a noble stair- 
case, the walls of which will be decorated with 
allegorical pictures, painted in the new mode 
called ‘‘ Wasser-glass,” which looks brighter, 
but would be taken by a casual observer for 
fresco. Besides these, there will be a large 
collection of casts of statues, friezes, and rilievi, 
famous for their beauty and valuable as studies. 

The picture-gallery does not contain such 
specimens as are to be met with at Dresden and 

ienna, and though the authenticity of some 
may be questioned, the esa is worthy 
of all praise. This is due to Herr Waagen, who, 
you will recollect, attended the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Bristol. He has 
classified them chronologically, but at the same 
time according to the schools; so that the com- 
parison of periods and masters is materially 
aided, and the general observer has always before 
him an illustrated history of art. The catalogue 
is perfect, and it would be most desirable to 
have a translation of the preliminary remarks, 
bearing as they do the name of so eminent and 
distinguished a critic as Herr Waagen, as they 
would be found quite as serviceable and instruc- 
tive for other collections. 

The poetical feeling that is to be noted in 
so many of the early painters, is here illus- 
trated by No. 217, “ A Virgin and Child,” by 

rnardino Luini. The child has an apple in 
his hand, which he is presenting to the mother, 
whose thoughtful and contemplative look fully 
expresses her comprehension of what is meant 
to be conveyed: “ The seed of the woman shali 
bruise the serpent’s head.” 

The arrangement of the gems deserves equal 
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is to London, Potsdam is to Berlin, and j 
trates in about the same 

taste of a former mo , 
tnessed | was erected by Frederick, not out of bravado, at 


the end of the Seven Years’ War, as stated by 
Murray, but, I am assured, to give employment 
to the people, who were in great distress at that 
riod, No accounts are P as aps of its cost, 
or it is said he paid all the bills with his ow; 
hands, and oeomenty destroyed the recei 
Perhaps the archives of other nations can i 
us whence the money came. Under all cir. 
cumstances, perhaps, it is better that ny 
should be said about this building, leaving 
a moot point how far benevolence is to disarm 
criticism. 

The Sans Souci, with its associations, is ex. 
ceedingly interesting, whether we contemplate 
the proofs of the eccentricity of Frederick, the 
wit of Voltaire, or the principle of the mainten- 
ance of right suggested by the Windmill. 

In a temple, close to the new palace, is 
Rauch’s statue of Louisa, the late queen; a 
representation of a smaller size of the recumbent 
figure on her monument at Charlottenberg, the 
Richmond of Berlin. It represents her asleep, 
and the expression of the face is exquisitely 
beautiful, with an appearance of breathing, but 
so slightly, as just to indicate the relationship 
between— 

** Death and his brother Sleep.” 

The hands are graceful and expressive, but 
here my admiration must stop, as the dra 
is formal, and composed of fine _plaits, which 
show a greater illustration of the laundress than 
the sculptor, The monument sronty panes 
me of that touching and_ beautiful one by 
Chantrey to the memory of Lady W. Stanhope, 
which is in Cheveni ‘Church, ent. 

One great object of attraction with the stream 
of visitors is the Prince of Prussia’s new Gothic 
palace, in the perk of Babertsberg. It is from 
the design of Schinkel, and is somewhat of the 

asteboard character. It is built of white 
bricks with stone quoins and dressings, and the 
oriels partly stuccoed and partly of the same 
material. A lightness and good effect one pro- 
duced by the use of plate-glass, upon which the 
stanchions, mullions, and cusps, which are of 
oak, show to great advantage. ‘The entrance is 
small and mean, and the interior indicates that 
it is designed more for a comfortable retirement 
than a model of feudal splendour. The apart- 
ments are very small, and filled with modem 
furniture, with the exception of the dining-room, 
in which the character of antiquity is preserved. 
The ball-room is a copy of some chapter-house 
of the thirteenth century. It is not to be com- 
pared with Ravensworth Castle, the hall of 
which would contain a great portion of it. 

The most charming thing at Potsdam is a 
villa built by the present king in the style of a 
dwelling at Pompeii. It is rsiigy with t 
greatest taste, and it contains, besides some 
genuine paintings from that place, numerous 
antiquities of great beauty. Among the en 
gravings are numerous copies of Raphael, by 
* that noble artist Monsieur Dorigny,’ as Addi- 
son called him, and whole ke of the “Trans 
figuration” as “a work which it is impossil 
for a man of sense to behold without being 
warmed with the noblest sentiments that can 
be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, 
contempt of this world, and expectation of a 
better.” The villa is the best imitation I have 
seen, and its comforts as a residence have not 
been sacrificed to its artistic character: i 
is therefore not a useless toy, as many such 
thiogs frequently are, but a classical retreat 
worthy of a monarch’s taste, and in which he 
must find a dignified repose. After vie 
these things, a stroll in the park follows, 


raise to that bestowed on the picture-gallery. | then the return to Berlin. 


tead of being placed indiscriminately in cases, 


distinct, and by 


I was much disappointed with the Branden- 


as at Vienna, those which are historical are|berg gate. It.is formed of ten Doric columns, 
arranged chronologically ; the others according | five on each side, re age | a 
to the objects they represent, each class being | which is a\ car of victo ts ¢ 

e side of the intaglios are | triumphal-arch is aeien 


diment, o0 
; ter as 4 
estroyed by brick and 


impressions taken with great delicacy. ‘The ad- | plaster portions being thrown up between the 


vantage of this t must be obvious, 
for you not only have a facility of reference, but 


you likewise have, in juxta mn, & comparison 





in the centre of which are the horns of a stag, 





* A view and detailed account of this monument will be 
ound in our 9.h volume, pp. 690, 691.—Ep. 


« 


of the treatment of the same subject by 
artists. 


soles for the purpose of supporting the ugly 
oors. ’ 
There are two modern Gothic churches illus- 


erent | trative of the use of moulded bricks. This is 4 


subject you have frequently advocated, and 


Every capital has its Windsor, and what this ' these specimens fully justify your views of what 
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appearances might be given to our 
i ny the son Sf theo Santeria. 


The of ia’s palace, which is 
close by the statue of Frederick, contains little 
Sepond a0 evidence of the idea he has imbibed 
of English comfort, and of his patronage of 
modern art, the walls exhibiting numerous 
examples of his taste, and the genius of those 
he so ously enco s. In the ball-room 
there is a most remarkable echo, which replies 
sree Soar times as distinctly as that at 
Thorn wy Castle, near Bristol; but this effect 
ceases when there are forty persons present. 
Now whether the echo is puzzled by the number 
of voices or whether there is any peculiar atmo- 
p oon effect 96 ee and the sound is not 

by conducted, I cannot say, but I think it 
is a subject worthy of consideration by those 
intrusted with the construction of large rooms, 
and who must be desirous of avoiding such a 
ayer . _ It may be as well to mention that 

e ceiling is domed with a circular opening 
and a skylight. 

Circumstances caused me to hurry from this 

t towards home. With the disappointment 

t weeks seems to attend the promises, 
whether made by foreigners or ourselves, about 
-. , I arrived, cold and weary, in 

middle of the night, at Dover. In passing 
the custom-house there I was most politely 
treated by the officer, who loudly lamented the 
Sage with which railways and steam- 
packets broke faith, and called upon him to 
perform his duties at such unseasonable hours. 
All say is, do not be tempted with “a thorough 

sage” either on the score of time or economy, 
if you value comfort, and do not wish to waste 
the former. 

The next morning I started on a journey, for 
the first time for two months, without maki 
that important fact known to the police an 
sate Sane rmission; and as the train 
rushed through Kent, I contemplated the beaut 
of its sce y with undiminished pleasure ; an 
whatever delight or instruction 1 may have de- 
rived abroad, I felt a satisfaction that home had 
lost none of its charms. 

T have thus fulfilled my promise of giving you 
a slight notice of some of the things that have 
struck me on the road: many others will dwell 


im my memory; and I feel that the two months 
thus spent will prove an endless source of enjoy- 
ment from the associations they have produced. 


In conclusion, permit me to say, that though 
T have not illustrated, I assure you I have most 
deeply felt the truth of Sterne’s remark :— 
¢ t a large volume of adventures,” says he, 
“may be grasped within this little span of life 
by him who interests his heart in every thing, 
and who, having eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually holding out to him as he 
ey ag on his way, misses nothing he can 

ly lay his hands on.” F. 8. A, 








THE EFFECT OF WINDS UPON 
EDIFICES. 


Aurnoven accidents are very frequent from 
the force with which winds act upon buildi 
heavy gales, but little has been done in 
the way of investigating these forces. This 
probably arises from the great difficulty attend- 
ing any experimental research into the velo- 
on and force of the wind, although both Smeaton 
Hutton have recorded independently the 
results of their experiments upon the subject. 
There is, however, another method of investiga- 
tion, namely, by considering the wind as a fluid 
set in motion, and applying the equations which 
have been investigated by Challis and other 
writers on Pnuematics, who have obtained the 
following simple law :— 

When a fluid in motion is resisted by a plane 
perpendicular to its direction, the resistance is 
equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whose 
base is the area of the resisting plane, and whose 
Bs ts that due to the velocity of the fluid. 

t A = the area of the resisting plane in 

square feet; o = the velocity of the wind ex- 

ressed in feet per second ; 4 = the height (in 
eet) due to v, and found from the equation, 

a o® = 644 X A. 

ow the weight of one cubic foot of air is 
found to be equal to 5 of a pound avoirdupois ; 





Let R = the resistance on one square foot 
of surface, : 
then R = By very nearly ; 

and the pressure on the plane = A x R. 

In order to find the force tending to overturn 
a wall against which the wind is blowing, we 
must consider the whole force to act at the 
centre of gravity of the wall, and take the moment 
of the force about its base ; or, we have to mul- 


tiply the preceding pressure by half the height 
of: the wall. re? 4 


and / its length: therefore the 
overturn the wall= 


RxAx $B xix.> 


Let us take as an example to which we can 
apply this formula, one of the lofty chimney- 
stacks which rise some 20 feet above the roofs 
of many London houses, and let the width be 
10 feet. Now in a high wind the velocity is about 
45 miles per hour, or 66 feet per second; there- 


orce tending to 


(66)2 
fore R = $377 the resistance on one square 


foot, is 5°2 lbs.; therefore the force tending to 
overturn the wall = 


2 
= 52 x 10 ee = 10,400 lbs. 


This result shows us why chimney-stacks, and 
other unsupported walls, such as the gable-end 
of some old ruin, are frequently blown down in 
heavy gales. 

The experiments made by Smeaton, and 
afterwards by Dr. Hutton, would lead us to 
think that the formula just obtained gives too 
small a pressure, as Smeaton found that a 
velocity of 35 miles per hour gave a pressure 
of 6 Ibs. on the square foot ; and Hutton found 
that a velocity of 36 miles per hour gave a 
pressure of 5°2 Ibs. on the square foot; and 
taking an average of their results, we find 
that, according to Smeaton, we shall have 

2 


R =i and, according to Dr. Hutton, we 
shall have R = a. Thisdiscrepancy between 


the theory and éxperiment seems to arise from 
their taking too low a rate of velocity, as ma: 
be seen from experiments on the velocity of the 
wind made by aeronauts, who frequently travel 
70 or 80 miles per hour; whereas Smeaton 
states that the velocity of high winds is about 
30 miles per hour. E. W. Tarn, M.A. 








A BOUQUET OF OPEN SEWERS, 
GATHERED AT RANDOM. 


Recent reports on the epidemic, now unhap- 
hapily so prevalent, are all unanimous in ascribing 
the tendency of the disorder to the low districts ; 
and several calculations have appeared which 

uate the havoc of mortality just in propor- 
tion td the elevation of the parish or district. 
The returns and tables of mortality show, how- 
ever, that the most elevated places are not 
exempt, and that Paddington, Kentish-town, 
St. Pancras, Marylebone, and high central 
arishes have tarnished their contingent to the 
est of death. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed on the 

ublic mind that good sewerage and cleanly 
habits offer the best immunities against the 
visitation of typhus and cholera. No portion of 
London is lower than Belgravia, but from its 
extreme cleanliness, ‘with fair sewage and open 
streets, none has been more exempt: -it is in 
the noisome alley, with dust and varied accu- 
mulations, with open cesspools and close air, 
that the horrid spectre stalks triumphant. 

Great efforts have been lately made to im- 
rove the sewage, and to remedy the evils of 
Ith deposits in the low quarters of town; but 

nothing has been done to abate the nuisance of 
open drains and sewers, which may be found in 
nearly all the suburban regions of the metro- 
polis. On .Haverstock-hill, now a populous 
place, an open ditch, bordering England’s-lane, 
remains as it has been for years, collecting the 





Let @ be the’ —— of the wall, | lan: 


we can therefore express the above law in an] from downwards, and emit- 
algebraical formula, as follows :— on prodrome = perp 

f 1 ry ; e wayfarer towards the railway wi 
Resistance = 34 X giz A, in Ibs. av. pace and | nostrils, away from a scene 
otherwise . In Keni another 


fetid—* it smells to heaven.” From Kensington- 
gate, again, a brick-bottomed dyke conveys the 
sullage of 1,000 houses, black and fi in 
putrescence, sluggishly trickling 
with a slight incline, and alongside a much- 
frequented public pathway, nearly to Cromwell- 
e, and then across the grounds lately pur- 
chased and appropriated by the Commissioners 
of the Natio xhibition! this poison duct is 
0 neakeridnrs set g tchmect Fee pte 
the nuisance more flagrant, there is painted in 
several places..on gateways across it, “ Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers!” This pes- 
tiferous dyke amd the Effra are the s/iwm and 
colon of West London. 

From Lambeth to Kennington, Vauxhall to 
Wandsworth,— again, from Kennington to 
Camberwell, to Walworth, to Greenwich, and 
all through the yet surviving hortulan suburbs, 
the fields and thoroughfares are redolent of 
sewage. 

It may be said, that the nucleus of 
population is not affected thereby ; but as build-. 
ing societies plot out and cover the vicinal open 
spaces, all these conduits become more tai ; 
and even although, as sewers, such ditches may 
not be permanent, still the expense of a slight 
half-brick arch could not be much, and the 
benefit to the general health of the community 
would be very great. At present the law 
empowers, under some circumstances, the 
enforcement of sewage and the stopping up of 
cesspools ; but there are thousands of houses, 
many of them occupied by affluent people, 
having c i ms, &c. which are most 
noisome and unhealthy from cesspools in the 
cellars and gardens. The landlords will not 
incur the expense of making sewers, nor can the 
tenant from year to year hazard the outlay: 
nothing but the imposition of a penalty can stop 
this evil source of contagion : 5 to a iy 9 
informer against every cesspool nuisance (in 
cases where a public sewer exists within a. 
certain distance), would soon clear the atmo- 


Y | sphere ; and this penalty should be increased to 


207. or even to 50/. in cases of obstinacy or 
resistance, QuonDaM. 








A NEW PRINCIPLE IN NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Atrnoven to one acquainted with the 
s h of trussed carpentry the proposition 
of bracing the timbers of ships may appear 
manifestly advantageous, yet in practical build- 
ing, the original system of framing a ship like 
that of the skeleton of an animal is still main- 
tained as though the substance of the two things 
were similar. So much have I been convinced 
of the waste of materials under the 
system, that I have regi a patent for braci 
the framing of a ship together on a differen’ 
plan from that hitherto adopted, and saving 
one-fourth of the cost. 

The system is this:—The two sides of the 
vessel are framed as two immense trussed g 
deep enough to carry the whole weight of the 
vessel and cargo, and sufficiently stout to resist 
the blow of waves. These trusses would be 
constructed in the usual manner, either as lattice- 
girders or with ion-bolts and braces, the 
spaces filled in with uprights : in either case the 
outside and inside Laer of the ship would 
constitute a very —— ongitudinal tie. The 
floor would be firmly connected with these 
sides, binding in, or breaking joint, as it is 
called, and being in the form of an in 
vault, supported by the sides and not broken on 
the keel, would possess great strength. In the 
case of A hi —— a truss es peat 
from end to end, forming a central sup 
the hold, would divide the ring, and be a 
Mealy sprected in hele tpright poalsas by the 

= <i thal dori 17 
deals : ua cross-trusses witli would 














that until conmnittee; and: oe 
new’system;. it: wilknot amswer the: purpese:of 
builders toiadopt eee fact mentioned 
by. your’ correspondent built: with 
crossed planking: (a° weaker system than 
above) have outlived classed:vessels, ought: to 
ma if our:ships-are:to be built 
as ‘strong:and: vas possible. 
“ A. J. Baxen. 








THE NECESSITY OF ENFORCING 
SANITARY MEASURES. 

We have been fayoured with a. communica. 
tion from Mr. Wheeler, of Swindon, complaini 
of: the. Nuisance aa ag ga ; 
entering at some length into. his favourite sub- 
ject. of-sanitary, reform for:Swindon. We-must 
give our:readers.the-benefit of it in the abstract, 
as.our pages at. the present moment will not 

rmit of so much devotion to Swindon as would 

requisite were.we to give: the communication 
ad longam: _ , 
The Builder is thanked: for its advocacy, of 
measures for: the promotion. of. health;—a 
subject, Mr.. Wheeler remarks,. “which the 
denizens of palatial grandeur are too apt 
to think. they have: no part: in but the. pecu- 
niary, cost;”” but “the of the Builder 
have brought home to its readers.the-fact that 
the’ innocent and the helpless suffer: and die, 
tather.tham those who are influential and respon- 
sible,,and.therefore guilty.” " 

_ As regards. the. state of Swindon,, one: of 
its medical men informs him,. that he: has 
had upwards. of-300 cases of fever since: last 
January, and this,.be it: remembered, out of a 
popale on. of: 5,000! No one who-knows.any- 
hing of the:causes of fever, therefore, needs. 
be told that: Swindon teems with filth; and well 
it may,.sinee it has reyes no. sewerage.at all 
only surface drainage ; ‘the-matter, from its 
open gutters, in one place into a fetid 
deposit of tons shire in an. openspace beside 
the most frequ ‘thoroughfare in the town. 

_ * Asa substitute for the comprehensive Public 
Health Act,” proceeds the complainant, “Swin- 
don has, in common with other towns,. forced 
upon: it. that. farcical. nullity, the ‘Nuisances 
Removal. Act.’ The Board. of Guardians: have 
issued instructions. for a:house-to-house inspec- 
tion. The application of the Act.is.well' meant, 
and the ‘Inspector of Nuisances” does. his. duty, 
so far as the Act gives him authority ; but as the 
inspector of nuisances and surveyor of highways 
rematked to me after he hadmade his inspection, 
‘the Act is powerless.’ . . ........In some places, 
the basig’ fn hie ae ig 8 the .: -of the 
gro r;: yet people in houses so 
yan ea note to fill up thei dumb wells, 
us leaving-no native. for sewage, rain-f 
and allelse, but. to fill the:cellars,.and ane 
the living-room...... ... Future.generations will 
thank: yow for. the. noble'spirit, in which, on.ac- 
count. of. the. toiling. masses, you come. to. the 
resoue: you are grappling with.a hydra-headed 


foe.. The-‘ wanes nsible’ are too 
generally opposed to progress, and I fear that 
pestilence: which. decimates the poor, must 


e 
= its tithe of the rich, before ‘vested rights.’ 
give. way to public good,. ‘ Anock often. and 
you will be. oobad SB 0 90 songs Bat vest as- 
sured,.sir,. it-is not London alone, or the great 
towns and ‘cities in. general; that. have the exclu- 
sive title to squalor and filth. ......... E:would have 


arth in mind,-sir,. the remarks respecting | o 


windon. hold cecperiing: pemaroes other 
towns, the. Tahabitente which have been taught. 
to believe: they live in: a very healthy town:. 
bly: ‘the:wish is: father to the thought,’ or. 
hep biawe: even taken the. trouble to examine: 
the public registers;. which are the unerring. 

















into the actual state oftaffairs that men will ad- 


vocate sanitary measures, 

to leave ote Ae: such paramount and. vital 
importance to’ i inion; but, 
when a competent authority (such as Mr: Bee)’ 
decides we. do. require tlie Pubtie Health Act, 
it should be applied ‘nodéns volens.’ 


_In folio 89/of: Mic: Ihee'st‘ 


or evew by communities:?: Isitasubject:for'w 
4 ie amv 

mostly either igno- 

t weer ent ee at 7 
ordinary es: of supply'and demand? Is: 
there any parallelism between: those arrange- 
ments that are necessary, to existence, and pri- 
vate dealings with the*butcher’and the baker— 
although. they may -be equally necessary?’ Yet, 
sir, as the adoptiom.or rejection of the Public 
Health Act now stands; the Government will, 
in. consideration of ‘ vested rights,’ perpetuate 


these amo wrongs: of excessive mortality, 
though proved to demonstration ; and the est 
assi is, that a given proportion of rate- 
payers (through. being;saubbed- or hoodwinked) 
refer to continue in filth and d 
there would be notHing’ more un-English in 
compelling them to abandon typhus‘than there 
is in foroimg. vaccination-on.the thousands who 
are weak enough to stilltprefer innoculation for 


smallpox. 
With: one: more: quotation: from Mr.. Lee’s: 
‘ Summary;? &c. folie 64;; Inwill:conclude.:— 
‘The poor again are the chief sufferers ;- buti 


ce 
1) 
a8 
ef 


the: more ‘wealthy, and: influential. inhabitants:do | be compl 


not escape with: the: same: degree of immunity. 
from the financial ee of oie 
neglect as: from: preventible disease: The pre- 
sent subject enters into allthe relations:of life— 
individual; social,, eivil,. and: national; and‘the 
amount of taxation. everywhere: levied for this 
excessive sickness and death, constitutes in: the 
aggregate the mostioppressive. burden: ever laid 
upon a people.’ ” 
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MEETING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
CARPENTERS: AND’ JOINERS: 
OVERTIME. 

On. 20th: inst.. a meeting: of the carpenters 
aud joiners of the core was held in 
Exeter Hall, to consider: the: so-called evils of 
overtime, and the means-of' abolishing it. The 
great hall was quite full of grave, steady, and 
respectable looking’ men, and’ spoke powerfully 
for. the extent: and importance of this: branch of 
metropolitan business. 

Mr. Hooper was called to the chair, and 
explained: the object-of the meeting to-be'the 
distribution of the benefits: of labour among 
the trade as equally as possible without any spirit 
of. hostility either to: er or to workman. 
mest of 6d. of: advance had not been:so 

_as they had wistted, but he: trasted 


there: was now a. ne between 
employers-and employed,.and:he believed that in 
ap out the present object there would not 
be difficulty with the:former.. What they 
objected. to was, continuous systematic overtime; 
the a which: would: liave the: effect.of 
more equitably diffusing labour among the trade: 
He regarded this as a legitimate mt of raising 
prices: in. the labour market:. When. one man, 
or a number of men, were overworked, tly 
kept other men: out of employment,.and he for 

to: be:content with 
ten hours’ labour,. in: to: allowothers: to 
get five or six. 


_ The: first. resolution; moved: by Mr: Ferris; 
jomer, was: to’ the effect,. “that,. in. order for 

ves to become. skilled. workmen; honest 
citizens, .and. good men,. it. is requisite that: they 





The 
succes 


me thought that he 


:-| should: have some. time: set: apart to them for 





tion, vu 








aad: comfort: oft the working-classes, yet if did 
i extent: as: to: justif 


bat, | sb thexpresent time.” 


i en inal resolution; however, was passed, 
vitiov ‘dissentients. . | 

_ Mm. then. moved; That this meet: 
Inge: beim impressed: with: the evils 

ftom? thie system: of one’ portionof’ operatives 
bem to: work overtime whilst a great 


price of labour is thereby unduly 


employment’: inorder, therefore; to equalise 
andarglivet labour, this strenuously: 
recommends’ that’ the of systematic’ or 
compulsory overtime befor the future abolished 
exeept: in: cases of emergency, and - for whtiety 
tame: and a‘half: shall be paid.’ 

This resolution was also almost unanimously: 
“onthe f Mr: Royston; a'resolution, 

sthe-motion: of Mr: ; a resolution; 
tothe:effect:thatin order to make the'f 
resolutions beneficial:to the trade, a general play 
of organization be: adopted; not interfering with 
any = local associations, was‘ carried; and! 
the - basis of sach:a’ plan ‘been. presented: 
i the committee and-approved by the meeti 
ee ee with a vote of thanks: 
to:the chairman. The meeting throughout’ was: 
conducted in perfect: good: order. 

The: carpenters’ have sinee given: notice te 
their: employers: that’ it’ was: their’ intention to 
discontinue: working: systematie’ overtime: In 
cases of emergency, when contracts ope. to 

eted, of niextta-hands could not-be 
obtained, the men would:continue:to work over- 
time as: heretofore. The*daily: ing time is: 
now fixed at:temhours-—wages; 58. 6d. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS:. 
Brith:-—All: Saints’ Church,. Belvidere,’ was: 
opened last week. The edifice:is:cruciform; and 
vos ants dneusbeite eooarsted aiodiealil 
ws and ornamented 1 
of Caen: stone. ee aA chancel; and 
side: aisles; The: roof: is raised: upon’ pomted 


' | arches, and: a a TR 


besses: of —— domes aistained jarng 
. | to: t. . c u 

and: pews-are of:varnished ok ite ual ing:is 

intended to accommodate 600: persons; one-half 


Kerdley;. Bart. whose adjoins: 
church :was-built: by: Messrs. Locke:aud Nesham. 
Brighton.—The: foundation-stome: of # new 
oe this: town: was: laid- by 
Mz. Rice Hopkins; @.H. on 3rd insti. The sites 
in Queen’s-square, a new locality: risi where 
for many years nothing but hovels of the lowest 
description were to be seen. The proposed 
building will consist’ of ‘a nave, 73'feet long by 
33 feet wide in the-clear;:with.a double transept 
oneither.side; - In,the.rear will. be: public and 


private vestries, with el: over.. On 
account. of. the. pies Sat the ground), 
galieries were considered: indispensable. They 
are placed:in the transept: and.at. the.end; con- 
nected.by one: sitting only, . the sides-of 
the nave.. A:staircase.is provi ¢ end 
of the church.. The.walls.are.being,carried up 
in fint. rubble-work,. bonded together: by courses: 
whole faced. witb Cae sions schlaring a the 
while. with . stone 
end will. have. #rose window,. 13. feet 
6.inches. in. diameter, below: which will: bean’ 
arcade-with columns;. &e. The entrances. are 
a atthesides. Thenaveis lighted by three 
wo-light windows on each side,. with traceried 
heads ;, and the transepts-by. two.rose windows, 
of same.character‘as thefront one. Tle designs 


¥ 


for the. building were: selected in competition, 
and’ were. . by Messrs: Joseph James 
and Raffles. Brown.. Tlie contract been 


| taken by Mr, Jolin Fabian, of Brighton, at 3,200/.. 
‘The Ka = 


\ ict a aha m for: 1,026 
sitters;.and is the first-of —_ Js, proposec 
we are told, to be built over the country by 


} * 








;|the ‘English Congregational Chapel B 
‘ Nantwitch—& Ch he naper Make 





depressed;. and many an honest: labourer camof - 


free. The site-was:presentedi by Sir E. rer 
“sf ihe 
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to the county, if not to the country at large, on 
behalf of the restoration of Nantwich Church. 
Of the required sum, which is 8,000/. according 
to Mr. Scott’s plans, about 2,200/. have alread 

been contributed by the inhabitants of Nantwic 

and its vicinity, but the project will fail unless 
further aid be 
“Ever since Cromwell stabled his war-steeds in 
this as in other churches,” the building may be 


said to have been “ laid waste,’’ and it 1s full of 


cumbrous galleries and pews, &c. since erected, 

and which still further disfi the building; 
Dunstall—St. Mary’s Church and Schoo 

erected from funds (12,000/.) left by the late 


Mr. Charles Arkwright, are now completedi.| 


The buildings were designed by Mr. Clutton. of 
London, and have been erected under his super: 
intendence by Mr. G. T. Dovey, contractor: 
Mr. Andrew Pearson acted as clerk of works. 
The church, which is in the Early Decorated 
style, consists of nave and chancel, with south 
aisle, porch, and tower (with spire) at south 
west corner of nave. The exterior andtinterior 
are carved, the chancel being lined with Derby- 
shire alabaster. The font and pulpit are Caen. 
stone ; the roof and seats of oak. The church 
is orl with three bells, and an organ by 
Bishop. The adjoining school and schaipt Mga 
correspond in character with the church. 

Alford.—The following tenders for the erec- 
tion of the Mechanies’ Institutiow buildings 
have been lodged :—Mir.. Abbott, 4327. ; 
Mr. Robert Stell, 4962. 18s. ; and Messrs. Henry. 
Hibbitt and B. E. Leake, 5012. 13s. 6d. Mr. 
Abbott’s tender was accepted. The amount to 
be expended is so limited that mothing- more 
than a plain building can be expected. 

Wycliffe—The resberationgol WE rcliffe Church 
has now been completed; and though the flat 
roof is retained, the edifice has resumed much of 
the appearance it must hawe orignal resented. 
The windows have beemrestored, andthe stained 
glass reinserted. The walls have been cleansed 
and repaired, and the floor partiallyrelaid: The 
mouldering pews have been removed, and benches 
substituted. The monumental brasses have been 
reinstated ; and such ef! the other monuments 
and slabs as could be: repaired have: been re- 
erected. The brasses: ate principally memoirs 
of the Mpls family, and the most ancient:was 
erected about 500 yearsago. 

Manchester.—The am statue, lately put 
up in the cathedral here; is now backed. by a 
window of stained glass; by Wailes, the. only 
one of that material im the cathedval. The 
window has been restored by Mr. J. P: Holden, 
the architect who has change of the: works: now 
going forward, and has: thus beem rendered fit 

receive the glass. The style of most of 
the windows is Pe 
period, and they chiefly consist of five lights, 
with heads of pierced Im the window 
under notice, three of the lights: ave eerupied 


by figures of Fid ith), Spes: ( »- aid. |. 
Oo: es 0 es (Faith) spon gs) aed 


aritas (Charity), drawn bet 
medieval and moderm style, and’ attired im 


flowing draperies. ach is lised- by 
characteristic accompaniments. e other two 
lights are occupied by tiers of figures illustrat- 
ing the words of Christ'im rewarding those who 


have cared for his people: wpow earth, and under 
the feet of the rele Siew are angels bearing 
scroll-bands. The highest piercings contain the 
arms of Humfrey Chetham. The local Courier 
remarks that “had the colours: in the canopies 
over the three principal) fi been deeper it 
would have added to: th | sors effect, the 
eee appearing to wamt depth. It darkens 
the aisle of the churel eonsiderably,” it adds, 
and we are almost aftaid that the fine statue 
below it will not be seem to the best advantage 
for the larger portion off every: day.” 
Rautenstali (Bury).—A new Unitarian Chapel 
bein te modern Cenlioengl 
in the m ic - frem: a design | 
Mr. J. Chattwood, of: Buys, architect, sot wil 
seat about 550 persons. The estimated cost 
was 1,500/. of which 300%: still remain un- 
realized. 
ods. —The foundation-stone of St. Stephen’s 
pve was laid on Thursday in last week. The 
Fp the site of which is near Accommoda- 
contol syle Eee be ok ot oe 
style. eet long, 3 
feet, broad, and. 60-feet- high to- ridge of foot’ 


granted from some other quarter. |: 


rpendicular of the latest | T 


‘common sewerage 


The building: is said to | 


‘Robert Stephenson, their a 


sittings, about 600. There will be a bell-turret, 
}and at the west end of the church a marigol 
‘window. Mr. Jeremiah Dobson is the architect. 
-The funds raised amount, a the local 
Intelligencer, to nearly 1,750/. ere is still, 
however, a deficiency of 600/. 

Preston-Patrick.—On Wednesday week the 
Bishiop of Chester attended here, to consecrate 
the new church and churchyard. The church 
hasbeen designed and built under the super- 
imtendence of Messrs. —— and Paley, of 
‘Lancaster. It is of Anglo-Norman style, with 
square: tower and elevated staircase. e cost 
will be: about 1,400/. raised by voluntary con- 
tributions 


Ceves:—The ruins of Craighall Castle have 


lately been repaired. By way of strengthening 
the Teilding, several props have been built b 


the proprietor. The last addition to the build- 
ing was made in 1697, and the repairs now com- 
— will, it is thought, render it endurable 
or at least another century. Mr. Mitchell, 
builder, Cupar, conducted the recent repairs. 








MEETING AS TO TEMPLE-BAR. 


A murtine of the citizens opposed to the 
removal of Temple-bar was held on the 21st inst. 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, Sir James 
Duke in the cliair. A very strong feeling in its 
favour was shown, and the speakers urged, as 
to the obstruction said to be caused by it, that 
the roadway would not be sufficiently widened 
by the removal to obtain advantage. Mr. 

'y,. Mr. Newton, Mr. ard, . R. B. 
Seeley, Lord Dudley Stuart, and others, spoke. 
Mr. Cox, invitation, gave his reasons for 
urging the removal.of the present Bar, and ex- 
hibited some. drawings for am iron gateway, 
which would increase the roadway from 18 feet 
7 inches to 26 feet 9 inches. ; 

The following resolutions were passed :— 
Ist.. “ That this: meeting views with ng a 
the proposal to: remove the an¢ient landmark 
and ier betweem the cities: of London and 
Westminster ;. and that it regards the principal 
reasom assigned for such removal as entirely 
‘delusive ; believing that the mere removal of 
Temple-bar, without the adoption of any other 
“ak sera wveree would conduce to no desirable 

whatever; and, 2ndly, “That while this 
‘meeting would regret to oppose itself to any 
substantial improvement in the-western entrance 
of the city of London, it must deprecate any 
plan of mere: demolition as productive of no 
advantage, and as tending rather to disfigure 
than to improve the appearance: of the street. 
Hence it would ask. of the corporation not to 
consent to any proposal for the destruction of 
emple-bar, but rather to seek the counsel of 
the best pudees of street architecture as to how 
this chief approach to the City may be rendered 
what it ought to be:” 





THE ARTERIAL. DRAINAGE OF THE 
METROPOLIS.. 
PROJECTED WORKS: 

For the information of ow miscellaneous 
readers, and before speaking of the works in 
contemplation by the Metropolitan Sewers 
Commissioners, we may first explain, that 
besides the house drainage and he common 
sewerage of so vast a space as that — by 
the metropolis, a third order of ducts is thought 
to be requisite to the thorougl drainage of the 
whole, and this is what is meant by arterial 
drainage. The common sewersef London are 
the receptacle into: which its: heuse drainage is 
disem | The arterial drains proposed to 
be formed: will be the receptacle into which its 
will be emptied, and through 
which, therefore, the whole area of the metro- 
polis will be drained. 

From: a series of reports, by Mi. J. W. Bazal- 

tte, the engineer to the M litan Sewers 
a and by Sir William. vubitt and Mr. 


eers, 
and which have been recently published, it 
appears to be intended, or at least proposed, to 
form, as soon as possible, three great arterial 
drains, one north of the Thames and two south 
of it, as.a material and separately useful portion 





of the whole scheme of arterial drainage for the 
metropolis. 


dof the “Hackney Brook or 


. to consis 
orthern High 
Level Intercepting. Sewer,” an. arterial’ dram 
tife 0 or i in 
line of the Fleet. sewer, to 12 feet 6 inches: 
in diameter from Hackney, vid Victoria Park to 
the ree _ pr a into ee ee 

" present: oO discharge - 
evel arterial drai aay 9 two cul- 
verts, each 7 feet 6 inches in height .by 8 feet.in 
width, at. the Hackney Brook ou and pro- 
bably it may be ultimately: deodorized’ and.defe~ 
pore by se manure works in that ; 
This. high-level artery is intended to direct 
whole of the sewage and ‘flood waters of fourteen 
square miles of the upper districts. from the 
lower, and from the Thames within the limits of 
the. metropolis, and it is-also. designed to afford 
tle means of flushing and cleansing the lower 
district sewers: above. which it, passes, and thus, 
improve their drainage also in the meantime. 


i ee ee 


The cost of this. drain in its complete state 
with a branch to Flour-mills, and L 
from. Kilburn and Hampstead. te the River 


Lea, with a branch from Edgware-road and 
Regent’s-park, is estimated by the: engineer at. 
about 271,290/. ; but the work; proposed’ to: be. 
immediately executed are estimated to cost only 
about 181,2900. The expense of the whole Sir 
William. Cubitt estimates in a round. sum. at. 
300,000, As Parliament has already 

Ber shih, wil inkeneage tho, jean 

ew-r intercept. the. 

main lines of sewers, it is considered that. this 
upper line is rendered: the mere_imperatively 
necessary, inasmuch as the immediate construc- 
tion of an intercepting, sewer along its route is 
thus actually necessitated. ‘ 

The works on- the south side will be more 
cot Pian ice bins srnegtengperesaiee 
culties of this low-lying swamp, two: 7 
must: be sinveltansoul formed,, the one a high- 
level. drain: to intercept. the flood. waters from 
the southern watershed, as well as:the sewerage 
of the suburban districts, and the other a low- 
level one, sunk indeed from 20: to 30'feet below 
high water mark, so as, by aid of engine power 
at a pumping station, to be equiv to-an: 
elevation of the level of this low-lying district 
to an average of 20 fect. As many of our 
readers: are aware, the common sewers on the 
south side are already below the level’ of the 


= and form Hes el : j ig waking 
and it appears i > by sinking 
the antered drain stilt lower, to obtain a 


practicable fall throughout the district, as 
well as- a virtual’ elevation: of the whole. 
From a ° pean rere ~ it iss mi 
mated, will be required to: raise the sewage at 
tford-creek, viare ib could be defeeated 
and deodorized before being allowed to pass into 
the river. The high level, or eatch-water arte- 
rial drain, is thus intended, as one main 4 
to render the lower arterial drninage practicable 
by pumping: as-it will intercept the flood-water, 
which would deluge the lower; but it seems: 
be still. eontem that the lower shall be 
flushed, when poe ac — higher Z and it is 
moreover remarked, in engineer's veport, 
that the present sewers im the lower: distriet 
could be used as a sort of reservoir im: extra- 
ordinary floods, to. be emptied: ab low water,—a 
very doubtful advantage, we should fear. 

‘Phe high-level intercepting sewer or artery 
on the — pn Mase at ham-. 
common, and expan m. the ordinary - 
sions. (3 feet Finchies by 2 feet 6 inclies) to 
12:feet’ in diameter, as it runs. through Cold- 
harbour-lane, after junction with a northern 
branch, to the Tyodhurst-rond) where it will 
receive a southern branch, and. whenee. it is. 
increased to two parallel culverts, each IT feet 
in diameter, ‘wai run to the mouth of the 
Sooo kerh asta, 

ill di e 7,880 acres by 
gravitation at high water of the highest tides. 

The lower artery is to include the dramage of 
a — and sesso 9 it. by 
of 5 i as. it. runs. 
Kenni -common and Old Kent-road to 
Di from § to 10; and 12 feet in diameter, 
receiving drainage from 4,450 acres, after 
W. , 








the 
hich it will event receive an 
Heranch from Laver Doptieed-zeed, 
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about 3,300 acres; and end by ing under 
Deptford-creek to a pumping station and sewage 


Both of these arterial drains qn the south 
side, with their branches, ‘will comprise upwards 
of 20 miles in length, a small portion tunnelled. 
The cost of the whole is estimated at 637,000/. 





COMPENSATION CASE—VALUE OF 
LAND AT NORTH WOOLWICH. 


On the 14th inst. a yea jury assembled at 
the Pavilion Hotel, North Woolwich, before 
Mr. Under-sheriff Palmer, to assess the com- 
tion value of land the property of Mrs. 
French, and ss partie by the Victoria 
Company. The Kentish Independent gives 
a report of the proceedings, from which we get 
the following particulars :—~ 

The claim was for 67 acres of land, abatting 
upon the road leading from the Ferry to Wes 
Ham, and extending to Duval’s House, with a 
river frontage of about 2,000 feet, and the 
by severance to about 70 acres, the 

residue of Mrs. French’s land. 
The chief feature in the contest of evidence 
was as to the value of the river frontage, the 
claimant’s witnesses attaching much importance 
to it, from the high prices paid for land so 
situate, between the railway terminus and 
Blackwall; and the gr og! contending, for 


reasons es Fd lhe that the river frontage 
gave no additional value to the land in ques- 
ion. 


On the part of the claimant the following 
surveyors, gave their opinion as to the com- 
pensation value the tenant was entitled to re- 
ceive, as follows :— 


Mr. Statter, land agent to the Earl of 
Derb 


ies i daaiocsbhanagssweljoosece wie £44,765 
Mr, Hammock, of Bow, E:sex......... 26,200 
Mr. Griffiths, of London ............... 26,370 
Mr. Ponsford, of Brentwood............ 27,229 
Mr, Fisher, of Stratford ............... 28,236 
Mr. J. W. Higgins, of Furnival’s-inn 26,800 
Mr. Tite, of London ..................04 26,800 


On the following day the company commenced 
their case by calling Mr. Charles. Rowland, the 
Harbour-master to the Port of London, and 
Mr. Leach, the Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Navigation Committee, to prove that the river 
frontage could only be made available for 
warenee parponee by an enormous outlay, 
owing e length of the foreshore, and the 
geet deposit of mud, caused by the set of the 
ide in Gallion’s Reach ; and gave their opinion 
that there was no part of the river frontage, 
from the land in question to London-bridge, so 


ill adapted for wharf: ve 

Mr. Edmund Smith o Woolwich, was then 
called, and produced = and sections, with 
detailed estimates of the cost of wharfage con- 
struction, in order to prove that the great 
outlay that must necessarily be incurred, would 
consume more than the rental value when con- 
structed, leaving nothing for the fee-simple of 
the land. 

The following surveyors were then called as 
to value :— 


Mr. W. H. Dean, Stratford ............ £10,261 
Mr. G. Hudson, Woolwich............... 10,640 
Mr. Brown, Londou ...............0cc005 11,000 
Mr, Withall, London..................... 11,100 


Mr. James, in replying, animadverted severely 
upon the company’s witnesses, and dwelt upon 

e fact that the company, under the powers of 
their Act, took from the claimant about 2,000 
feet of her river frontage, when all they required 
was about 100 feet for the entrance to their 
docks, The jury having retired for about an 
hour, upon their return gave a verdict for 
16,000/. including severance. 








TORTWORTH COURT, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tus week we give a view of the new seat of 

Lord Ducie,—Tortworth Court, Cromhall-park, 

Gloucestershire, with a sectional view of the hall. 

In a future number we shall give other illus- 

trations, with some particulars of the building. 





Mr. Teulon is the architect. 


THE BUILDER. [Ocr. 29, 1853. 
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TORTWORTH COURT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Mnk. Teuton, ARCHITECT. 
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BRASS’ AND’ BHLE-FOUNDENG, &c: AT 


: EDINBURGEH:*- 
Baass aud bell-founding,. it. . were. 
ised: im. Bdi at. au. earlyjdate on.a 
small seale:: but: while-the-first ofithese.arts has 
great increased. the: latter, we:believe, is now: 


‘om: by only:-tworfirms:in the:city:. There. 
were.in former times several: generations:of bell- 
foundérs-of the nameof Watt: 

Like-most’ riled tiny ote: - have ‘had their 
beginning-in- ‘sh ‘a-working master 
wilt one: ice; the origiir of Urssetusing 
in Rdinburgh. is untraceable: The first Urass- 
founder, however,. who brought the trade-into 
notice. was: Mr. Join Milne, grandfather. of’ the 
resent. Mr.. James. Milne,, of: Messrs... James 
er endian well-known firm.in-Hdinburgh. 
Having qualified. hinself:in London. for. execut- 
ing any kind: of: work, he wasi soon. extensively’ 
employed: by.thenobility and: of} ; 
To: James: Milne-and: Som: belongs: the merit of 
being the first-to:introduce steam power and its 
accompanying machinery for the finishing: of 
Searle ae improvement: which must‘always: 
be regardéd. as: ar epoch inthe trade: They 
were: also- the first and’ most’ extensive~ manu: 
facturers. of gas-metres; in which they continue 
to do a. very: large Business. They are now 
erecting, extensive. workshops: on the- grounds 
pag en pelt a ay, 5 Sa 
for’ait,. 73 ANG. comfort.to: their. w 
ar will-not. be. excelled. by. any: establishment. 
ini the: city:. 

Seoogutt aldest: brassfounding. establishment. 
in the city is represented by Mix Browns. North: 
Bridge. Mr: Browm deserves notice: as: the in- 
ventor-of some artieles-useful:im promoting the: 
comfort; convenience, and! safety of the. public. 
Many articles worthy’ of notice, cliieffy’ orna+ 
mental, we:observed in’ otherestablishments; but 
one thing that - will’ strike: tle visitor, who will! 
be welcomed’ into any of’ them, is the number;. 
elegance, and variety-of. gas lustres. suspended 
from. the. ceilings. of the different. warerooms:. 
These, considering that:there.is nota professed. 
modeller in. anyof. these. manufactories,,reflect: 
great. credit onthe superior. workmen who gene- 
rally get ——— tasteful. dining-room, drawing- 
room,. and: lobby: appendages:. 
In the: operative arma sere. the:trade: the: 
workmen in the larger establishments:are divided: 
into founders, finishers, smiths; engineers; tin- 
smiths, coppersmiths, clock-makers, and wrights, 
though.some.of.these.are not required when. the 
work is more strictly confined to thie brass- 
founding business: In tlie Lo ehtirere in 
Which quantities of’ goods of: the: same descrip- 
tion are. manufactured, a large proportion of the 
peratiers: work by. the piece,.and in some of 

on-the division of.labour principle. With. 

the aid-of steam-machinery. these. piece-workers 
make exvellent. wages,, while: the. paysical tear. 
and wear: is: greatly, diminished. turning- 
lathe kept im.constant and: rapid motion. by 
steam power, and the turning-lathe kept: im 
motion: by the foot: of: the workinan;.are:essen- 
tially: di t: machines: in’ all: that 
speed, power, and’ case ix the operation: of turn- 
ing: By thie: lathe: driven by steam, lads aud: 
even boys can’ and do: turn’ work which: they 
could not, for want: of weight and’ strength, do 
at all upon the old foot-impelling system: Of 
course, steam apa is rapidly, superseding. the 
power of muscle. and. sinew in this department. 
of labour.. Sncli.a consummation will at. once: 
increase.the profits. ofithe employer andthe ease: 
and working durability, of the:operative. A few. 
years: will be added to the beginning of. his. 
e;.and afew: to: the end: of it,.while his- toil. 


be lessened: by: one-half during: all'the time mit 


To whatever: branch of industry steam: 
se has been. applied; it has: the: 
vy work for man; and in no: desoription: of' 
work is this more apparent than in the turning” 
of mnetale. 
has- generally: been: considered an 
unhealthy braneh of the trade; and certainly in 
confined and’ unventilated’ cast‘rooms;. 
Which the: volatile: vapour- of melted’ zinc: does’ 
not immediately escape, it: must be considered’ 
80, But tlie im 3 ; ; « , 
much. better de : than. it. formerly was, 
and wherever this has been properly to;, 





| process is the same. 


‘| of. 


or no specific disease is’ e to thestrade: 
‘Ibis, however; admittedbythem that in instances 
where the:finishing: shop:is:immediately:over thie 


finishing shop, if not unhealthiy;: at:léast souuns- 
comfortable that. this. arrangement should be 


more confined. than. seems. conducive. to the 
health of’ those who work in them; but there 


are. different’ opinions upon. this: subject; Both) 


amongst tlie employers and thie operatives: 
Along. one sidé of-the.cast-room is placed ‘a-row 
of air. furnaces for melting the metal, over-which.: 
isa large. vent, which receives and- carries. off] 
the fumes.of:the.metal:during this process), and} 
if. the cast-room.. is-otherwise well-ventilated,, it, 
is-all this time:free. of. noxious-vapours. When 
the: melted metal.is-poured.into.the:moulds,, the: 
fumes of the zine rise:like:smoke:. The:smell of: 
this: resembles thatof phosphorus; and its: 
taste-in the. mouth: is very: di e: Now; 
where ‘thiere is:good’ ventiiatt ion; the cast-room is: 
cleared of" this- bes i paneer a 
is’ repeated’ generally’ only three’ times a” day: 
This-is" the waa of: casting: Tt*is-certainly 
warm work, to’ wich a diying, stove: altvays 
placed’ in tlie cast-room very materially, con- 
tributes; 

_ © Dipping” and. “‘bronzing.” are. acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be unhealthy parts of. the; 
business. The.dipping. of the casting repeatedly, 
imvaqnafortis is:for the. purpose. of ng! its 
after. it comes from: the mould, After: iti is 
thoroughly:cleaned:it is: dipped inawater to: wash) 
off the aquafortis,.and sawdust re 
perly drying it: it then goes: to be finished-for’ 

ronzing or ring; as‘ the case’ may be: 
The:article-ta be brouzed' is: Heated’ on: an irom: 
plate: the-bronze is:Iaid' on with a brash, and’it” 
is agai laid'on the liot'irom plate:to:dty. Now, 
there: is arsenic’ used’ along with muriatic.. acid’ 
and' smiths” aslies for. producing a black colour;, 
and, without doubt, wherever there is arsenic 
there is danger; and when aquafortis. and_ brass. 
‘come in.contact: there is.also danger:;, but: there 
is a. man. employed. for. this: work, so.that. any; 
unhealthiness: attending: it: does. not affect. the 
tradesmen-generally.. Females: are:employed in. 
Jacquering. They work in a room: by: them 
selves, and have.a fresh and.healthy appearance. 
The process is much. the same. as. bronzing, but 
the ingredients, we suppose, are less. pernicious. 

The number- of apprentices seems out of’ all 
proportion to those in other trades. Of the 
whole number. of. persons employed: boys form 
fully. one-third. ydo all the small castings, 
prepare. the moulds, turn joints,.and many other. 
things.. They. cam: mostly; all. read. and: write.. 
They are expected to serve seven years’ appren- 
ticeship; but. very. few of. theny. are bound: It 
would. appear that the expense:of' the indenture: 
has: been one:reasom for: not. binding them, bat; 
in:one of the largest establishments: we are: in 
eo er asa the — mete 5g 
operation all’ the apprentices: will be : 

The difference’ between casting iron:and cast-- 
ing*in’ brass* consists in the use of air instead’ of 
blast farnaces; in the finer quality of the sand 
used in moulding, and’ in the nature of the 
metals operated.on.. In.all other respects the 


As regards wages, casters have. from.2¥s..a. 
week. upwards.. Patterm makers: and. smiths: 
have’ similar work and. wages to. those employed. 
in.iron. foundries, ine from 18s. te:22s: 
week. Clock-makers,. who- fit. up the: gomg: 
work of gas meters,. tinsmitlis, and other piece+- 
workers; earm from: 20s: to: 30s: per week.. 
rentices, according’ to: the: time’ they have: 
ae the trade, earn from 2s: . te noe 
fh the-mean time ‘employers:are busy, and’wages- 
ratlier’ on the. advance: Tlie- operatives’ are 


pressing Hard: forte week of” fifty-seven hours, | teotaral 


and as so many;other. tradés have obtained this 
boon, they are very likely to obtain it foo. 
Indeed, they, ave been in t. uy ye for: many. 
years of working, extra. tune: for the-affernoom, 
,, but. what. they. now. wantis to-have. 
it without workmg the extra. time; the:same'as, 
other. trades 


cast-room; the: fumes of the. metab. render: the’. 


avoided. Some.of.the cast-rooms.are.small.and | 


¥| Pro 





As-to their intellectual and moral standing 
a: trade, they are: reported to: be: much: im: 
proved: of late: ; while: nota few'of then 





* Abridged ffom tlic Edinburgh News. 


could stand a little improvement still. ‘Phe’, 








casters.are said to beless stewly than thefinishers: 
amuli this. is attributed: to: the nature: of! theix 
work ;:but:there are*many intelli ; 
men to: be found! im: the of: brass- 
founders;. and: that. they: are:exoellént workmen 
reference to their weekly: carnings- clearly: de- 
enebteniiins 
oue’way and’ anetHer; with: the trade ser, he 
the: attention: of employers; the 
and‘ well‘principléd men im the shops: 
The number of men employed im brass- 
foundties. may be avout 500,, thé number of 
boys and lads about 350.: the number of females. 
is‘small,. p ee ere eee 
a total of 862: This, however, includes all 
classes’ of tradésmen employed in these. esta- 
blishments. . 








MEDLAV.AL. MS. ON. GLASS-PAINTING. 

Tuere has:been discovered in: the . ial: 
ay MES ition. or: athe copied. pe Cline 
a written;. or: ra Cop! 1 
Gretzer;. of Coblenz;.. im thie: year: 1561;. which 
— OEM EGON 
OF. pain’ e glass as: practised: 
hat te emidestiantata is:art:-wasmost 
flourishing: The: copyist: states: at: thes end:of: 
the volume: that‘he has obtainedtile information: 
from: Herr Nicolaus, end: it: iss tor be supposed) 
that he: merely: copied: » MS» oft that: per 


sonage:. Some: German: 
laus: von Boensroedty. a: gentlemax who: had! 
eared the art of gasntng oth in the 
earned the art o -painti th in t 
Ober and Netherlands, a, ny! . . The title 
of ‘the MS: is-‘‘ Bynn- Clarlicher bericht,’” &c. 
i fh clear Report ma cana the fine 
- painting-and burnishing , togetlter 
with many Cautions (cauéelenn) ond Instractions: 
appertaining’ thereto, and: a. Informa-- 
tion. Anno'156i:’”” We:copy the: chief Heads: 
of this: curious treatise;-which;. being im:progress® 
pe sor nearer + Geni y. Insy farnish: the: 
bh distinc Eeorhettentseptiendines acai 
the distinction 
rng Of the Saitordien ot iro for 
i > - om : a 
gummi arabic for the puncture: of ie Or the 
writing or painting on. ;,and: for the first of 
the Lavirungh; orw of: colours—Of the 
red mig ure;,or how. to burn: lilac. in.glass—- 
Another art to burnish red in white glass—A:. 
noble art, and.unknown to, many, inters, 
how blue is to be burnished into white glass— 
Of the Blaen (an especial sort of blue. of very 
high hue),”” &e: 








PROPOSED’ RESTORATION: OF THE 
. SCULPTURE. AD WELLS: 

Tr has recently Been 3 si rumoured 
by the: press-that the Dean.and Cliapter of’ W ells 
contemplate the “restoration: and: re- 
novation” of’ the splendid) thirteenth: century 
seulpture of’ their cathedral; west front: This” 

rt, instead’ of proving: a mistaken’ one; as 
who feel'a sensitiveness on such:a’point must 
have: coneluded, or at. least is now 
followed’ by another, 9 whtieht if the 
work is; or is-about'to be, and that 


the commission’ has: been entrusted’ to Mr: ’ 
Derham; a resident of tlie town. Béfére: this” 


— mischief—whieli once: inflicted’ will’ 
allow me to’ raise; im you¥ i 
protest, im the: name of art; “agai 

jury which threatens-tlese splentitd: 






le—is- perpetrated, P trast you will: 
’ jiaffaential: - es, a 








ie inten 
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agp be identical with it. proposition 
the limbs of the. * Theseus” or 
“ Tlyssus”’ would be received by a “aug 


be consigned—in ’s wishes—to Hanwell ; 
and yet these Wells sculptures, though not so 
marvellous in academic knowledge, are equally 
valuable to art in representing most favourably 
a school and a period, and on these grounds de- 
serve the wed wa possible treatment, This 
care would be amply ex: peeees Dy aponzang. tne 
most to Ble s from any chance 
of falling from their niches. In two instances, 
one on the north-west tower, the other in the 
tier above it, and to the south, restoration has 
done its work. f Faget Seager Sense beats 

modern “invention” in place of the original 
heed. In the other instance, new arms and 


hands raise similar feeli of sorrow that the 
_ the past should thus insulted and 
yed. <A knocking-off of these restored 


= would certainly be a salutary procedure,. 


not quite a cure; for the new arms, heads, 
&c. require a letting into the old work, and this 
frequently involves much ing and hewi 
of the figure, in preparation for the new stone. 
I have asce that the Mr. Derham who 
is so confided in by the Dean and Chapter, is by 
profession a plasterer and retailer of beer an 
cyder; an honest man withal, without doubt, 
and one who may do credit to the town, but I 
scarcely expect he would be able to remove by 
his artistic efforts the many arguments that may 
be raised against the restoration of ancient 


scoulpture—generally. J. BR. C. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 








Ar the first meeting of the present session, 
the president, Mr. Verelst, delivered an openi 
, in the course of which he stated that the 
report as to town improvements made by the 
society, had atcciall y assisted the council in 
coming to a conclusion. Afterwards, Mr. Picton 
read an interesting paper on the society’s annual 
excursion to Banbury and Peckforton. The day 
was not propitious : as the reader said, altogether 
the scene strongly realized the description of the 
poet Longfellow :— 
“ The day is cold, and dark, and dreary : 
It rains, and the wind is never weary.” 
But er comforted themselves with the reflec- 
tion tha 
** Behind the clouds is the sun still shining,” 
and that 
** Some days must be dark and dreary ;” 
and so went on and saw what was possible: 
Peckforton Castle is a modern structure, the 
seat of Mr. J. W.Tollemache, M.P. It is said to 
have cost 80,000/. and, according to Mr. Picton, 
“is not a Strawberry-hill affair, nor a genteel 
villa mansion with cogent plate-glass windows ; 
a bath-room converted into a donjon keep, and 
a water-closet 7d on the resemblance of a 
watch-tower. It is a veritable and genuine 
castle, with all the solid grandeur thereto be- 
longing; massive oak doors hung with heavy 
ironwork to the stone jambs; iron casements 
to the windows hung to the stone ; stone floors 
to a considerable extent, and stone vaulting 
over the greater part of the building; yet the 
apartments are neither dark, gloomy, nor for- 
bidding. In nothing has the architect shown 
peenies skill than, while providing for all modern 


uxuries, in keeping to the strictest degree to 
all the requirements of the style and mode 
adopted. The plan of a building of this kind 


must of necessity be somewat irregular, i- 
cularly if adapted to the site. This is apt ae 
pushed, in the hands of the modern architect, 
rather to an extreme. Studied irregularity has 
a tendency to give somewhat of an affected air 
to a composition. How far the irregularity of 
the plan in question may have grown out of 
necessity, and to what extent it may have been 

} a mere glance is not sufficient to deter- 
mine. Qn the whole, the building is bold and 
original in the conception, and satisfactory in 
the execution, presenting many hints, of which 
the thoughtful student may avail himself with 
advantage. The models which the architect has 
evidently. had in.his eye are the Edwardian 


nin} who have from first to last inhabited it. 
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On the 19th the second meeting was held, 
when Mr. Huggins read a paper upon “The 
Columnar Architecture of Antiquity and ‘ The 
Stones of Venice.’ ” 








THE WILTS ARCHZXOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


THis new society was recently inaugurated at 
Devizes. It originated in the purchase of Mr. 
Britton’s collection of books, drawings, &c. relating 
to Wiltshire, for a sum of 150/. and which, it 
is hoped, will constitute the nucleus of a future 
county library and museum, under the superintend- 
ence of this society. About 140 members were en- 


&/ rolled previous to the inauguration. An excellent 


address was given by the president, Mr. G. P. Scrope, 
M.P. who explained the purposes of the society and 
the reasons for the association of natural history with 
archeology. It was possible, he said, that some per- 
sons might fail to perceive, at first sight, the connec- 
tion between the two branches of the study united in the 
title of their society—archeology and natural history. 
But, as has been said by others,—“ The student of 
nature is a student of antiquities, quite as truly as 
the explorer of ancient art.” An inquirer into God’s 
works is as much of an antiquary and historian as he 
who examines the early works of man. The rocks 
and minerals of a country are the materials of its 
construction, and the monuments of the vicissitudes 
through which its surface has passed both before and 
since its occupation by man. Fossils have been 
aptly termed the “Medals of Creation” and the 
geologist, like the coin-collector, learns from them to 
distinguish the successive ages of the earth’s history. 
Ethnology, again, not the least interesting of the 
natural sciences, examines and compares the various 
races of mankind by means of information supplied 
by archeology. To complete the history of a country, 
in truth, there is required a thorough knowledge of 
physical geography, its mineral structure, and the 
plants and animals, no less than of the human beings 
After a 
handsome dinner, at the Bear Inn, where Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was a petted artist in boy-days, an evening 
meeting terminated a long day. On the second 
evening, at which Mr. Britton presided, that gentle- 
man explained the nature, objects, and importance of 
the society ; whilst Mr. Cannington made remarks on 
the peculiar stratification, geology, and natural his- 
tory of Wiltshire. 








WATER, DRAINAGE, &c. 


THE inhabitants of Chester, according to the local 
Chronicle, are determined no longer to suffer the 
great and increasing deficiency of their water supply, 
both in quantity and quality. The Sanitary Com- 
mittee have been induced to urge the Council to es- 
tablish adequate water works. It is proposed to 
reappoint a water-supply committee to consider the 
matter. 

At Gateshead and Newcastle, too, there has been for 
some time great discontent with the state of the 
water supply. The Whittle Dean Company, it ap- 
pears, are unable properly to meet the requirements 
of both towns, and some of the members of the Gates- 
head Council, according to the local Observer, have 
been visiting the Ravensworth springs with the view 
of ascertaining how far they could be relied on as a 
source of separate supply to the borough. The quality 
of the water is said to be excellent, and the quantity 
abundant. 

It is suggested by Dr. E. Meryon, in the 


Times, that prisoners might be profitably employed in | P 


pumping water, from artesian and other sources, for 
the supply of towns or localities contiguous to the 
prisons, making these latter self-supporting, without 
bringing prisoners into competition with the general 
industry of the country, and providing the former 
with labour which could be modified from the hardest 
due to the worst offenders, to the more moderate de- 

necessary even for the health of others. We have 


grees 
_ longurged the hardship of compelling the honest and in- 


dustrious mass of the community to support the more 
worthless, dishonest, and idle portion, and the advan- 
tage as well as the justice of compelling these latter 
to support themselves, by labour on public works, or 
in the direct production of food and clothing for their 
own bodies ; and, amongst other employments, the 
substitution of some of our waste prison-power, in the 
place of costly steam, in the supply of water to towns, 
appears to be one amongst other proper enough modes 
of disposing of the former. 

The corporation of Saltash are about to improve 
the drainage of the lower parts of their town. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Willcox, and notices 
— for the execution of the work required 
i . 





The Burslem Board of Health have had a conference 
wae Se. Lee, ot ees ee Oe es 
, on the subject small pipe drainage 
<LGAk {0 Us abetted ied out at Burslem. They were in. 
duced to call for such a conference in consequence of 
the unfavourable impression as to that system of 
drainage produced by the Croydon of Messrs, 
Arnott and Page. . Lee en fally into the 
subject-matter of these reports with the view of proy. 
ing that they were not impartial reports, and yielded 
conclusions as to the system not justified by the evi- 
dence. The Burslem Board appeared to be com. 
pletely satisfied by the ion of Mr. Lee, whose 
opinion of the objectio nature of the Croydon 
arrangements in the main accorded with those of the 
reports in question, while he differed 2 zoZo as to the 
general conclusions on the system thence deduced. 

Weare glad, by the way, to see by an announcement 
of the Local Board of Health that Croydon has now 
less illness than is usual at this period of the year, 
This appears to be the case in the experience also of 
the medical practitioners of the town. All classes 
are now alive to the importance of removing every 
species of refuse and filth, and any cause of bad smells, 
from the neighbourhood of dwellings. They all now 
begin to perceive the value, not to be estimated in 
figures, of drainage that removes from off the pre. 
mises and to a distance the refuse of life, instead of 
the old system of allowing it to soak away, disre- 
garded, into the soil. “If the digging and trenching 
of the subsoil of Croydon, to make the new sewers,” 
says the Kentish Mercury, in reference to this sub- 
ject, “was really the cause of epidemic, in what an 
abominable state of saturation and filth must that 
subsoil have been, not to bear turning up without 
creating fever! Happily this source of danger to 
the health of the town is removed. The system of 
soakage is at an end.” 

The Huntingdon parishes have agreed on the ne- 
cessity of having a general cemetery. 

Scarcely anything is talked about in Stamford but 
the necessity of having a cemetery. Notices have 
been given of vestry meetings to consider the pro- 
priety of providing burial-grounds, or a joint burial- 
ground, under the provisions of the Act 16 and 17 
Vict. c. 134. 

At Whitehaven a deputation from the Board of 
Health, and the ministers connected with the burial- 
places in the town, have had an interview with Lord 
Lensdale, when the subject of establishing a cemetery 
underwent considerable discussion, both with regard 
to graveyards, which the clergy did not seem to think 
were overcrowded, and with respect to their interests 
in the matter. The discussion terminated without 
any decisive measures being taken for the promotion 
of this long-desired object. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of this institution, to comme- 
morate its sixth anniversary, took place on the 25th 
inst. at the London Tavern, Mr. P. Rolt, M.P. in the 
chair. In the course of his remarks on the toast, he 
announeed that there were at this time twenty-two 
persons, male and female, receiving support from this 
institution. That, however, was a very small number, 
considering their institution had been established six 
years; and he therefore called upon them to support 
the directors in their endeavour to increase that 
number. 

At the last election, owing to the inability of the 
founders to elect more for want of funds, seven candi- 
dates for election had been unsuccessful, and no doubt 
they and their friends were awaiting with anxious 
hearts the result of that night’s appeal. : 

In the course of the evening various toasts wert 
roposed, including ‘‘ The President,” ‘‘ The Patrons 
of the Institution,” “The Vice-President and Tras. 
tees,” “The Brighton Branch of the Institution, | 
“The Treasurer,” “The Architects and Surveyors, 
“The Directors,” “The Press,” &c. all of which were 
duly honoured, and an appeal was made by the trea- 
surer in favour of the building fund, which was i- 
tended to erect an asylum for the aged members, 
similar to that already raised by the licensed victual- 
lers and other bodies in the metropolis. At the close 
of the proceedings, it was announced that the sub- 
scriptions of the evening amounted to upwards of 
500/. including a donation of 50/. from the chait- 
man, 








Winpow, Agi Sarnts’ Cuurcu, Marcaret- 
STREET.—I observe a criticism in your ¢ 
number upon the west window of All Saints’ Chureh, 
Margaret-street. It is fair to state, without entering 
into the points raised in that critique, that-the window 
is mainly a copy, both in design and colouration, of 
the east window of Wells Cath . Reasons, 00 
doubt, existed why this window was proposed to M. 
Alfred Gerente as his model. ‘ 

A Constant READER. 
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SMOKE CONSUMPTION. 


In your article of October 1st on the smoke 
nuisance, you say, “Down with the smoke; 
that is, let us never allow it to go up.” Allow 
me tosubmit the following scheme foraccomplish- 
ing this, which would take the power of doing so 
out of the hands of the publie; and in conse- 

uence of the then purer state of the atmos- 
phere, would not cost more than what would be 
saved in washing alone. I should have from 
every fire a circular flue, 2 inches diameter, car- 
ried down in the thickness of the contiguous 
wall, conducting the smoke into a main flue in 
the street, in which a vacuum equal to about 
one-tenth of a pound per inch should be main- 
tained by an apparatus, consisting of a oe 
fan, like those used in blast-furnaces, and a ta 
chimney with smoke-consuming apparatus at its 
base. i 92-inch flue, under these circumstances, 
would be four times as powerful in effect as 
an ordinary 9-inch flue, in which the smoke 
ascends 2 feet per second: its mouth, therefore, 
might be closed, so as to leave a circular open- 
ing 1 inch diameter. It would then take one- 
fiftieth of a horse power to work it, or four 
bushels of coals per annum, and cost about 2s. 

There might be some difficulty in clearing the 
flues, but I think this would be overcome by 
first firing, and then sweeping them with an ap- 
propriate apparatus. C. G. 








NOTICE UNDER NEW BUILDINGS ACT. 


In a recent number I was glad to read an an- 
nouncement of an intention on your part to address a 
few words to a certain class of builders, who syste- 
matically evade the provisions of the Buildings Act in 
not sending the proper legal notice, and in other 
ways; or if they send it at all, send it at the eleventh 
hour, when some unforeseen difficulty may have 
arisen: then come palpably frivolous excuses, as to 
why the notice was not sent, the intention being to 
trust to the chapter of accidents as to the discovery 
of the work or not. I confess matters appear to me to 
have arrived at a point at which it has become neces- 
sary to put the full penal provisions of the Act in 
force, and make a salutary example of such defaulting 
builders, many of whom, from their positions and 
means, should know better. 

In the majority of cases, the. notice is not in the 
proper legal form, but comes in a handwriting not 
always intelligible, and not embracing any one of the 
points required to be specifically set forth. 

Another act of illegality is, not sending a separate 
notice for each separate and distinct work: not un- 
frequently, for example, notice is sent of a house, and 
en a chance visit a few months afterwards, it is dis- 
covered that a large detached range of workshops 
has been built—irregularly and improperly. 

A District Surveyor. 








Potices of Books. 


The Pantropheon ; or, History of Food and its 
| Preparation; from the earliest Ages of the 
World. By A. Soyer. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. Stationer’s-hall-court, London. 1853. 


Tuts is a very learned and curious book of its 
kind,—quite a gastronomical or epicurean classic. 
M. Soyer, in proviing food for its pages, has 
not only ransacked the cellars, pantries, and 
kitchens of the ancients, but their poetical, his- 
torical, philosophical, and mythological store- 
houses, and has worked up a whole that may be 
calledunique. Books innumerable, from the oldest 
and most venerable of all,—the Bible,—down- 
wards, have been rummaged right and left for de- 
scriptive glimpses, hints, or allusions, as well as 
for more detailed information on his favourite 
Science; and very good use has this man of 
taste made of his researches, which, as he tells 
us, have engaged his enthusiastic attention for 
several years past. M. Soyer, himself a genius, 
sui generis, dedicates this labour of love to a 
gemusof a still higher order—namely, to “ Victua, 
the genius of gastronomy” herself, whom he 
depicts in the midst of a tempting plenitude 
of good tities, in an engraving of his own de- 
signing. The work indeed is profusely illus- 
trated with engravings, having forty-two steel 
plates, many of them containing ih a number 
of separate sketches, “illustrative of the greatest 
fetromomical marvels of antiquity.” Two of 

€ most elaborate represent. banquets, one an 
ancient Roman “feed” of the year 64, and the 
other, one of the che/’s own chefs, namely, the 


| 





York Banquet of British Mayors to Prince 
Albert and the Lord Mayor of London: the 
contrast is curious. 

The work reviews the history of every thing 
known to have been formally, and by choice, 
adopted as human food and drink amongst 
settled nations, civilized and semi-ciyilized, from 
turtle down to crab, and sturgeon down to sprat, 
from elephant down to ass and dog, and from 
the grape, fig, and pomegranate down to water- 
cresses. M. Soyer is beyond criticism, but we 
cannot help triumphantly boasting that we have 
discovered one oversight scarcely less than 
—e In hie overpowering list of 
edibles, M. Soyer has absolutely forgotten the 
snail! Of the frog we have quantum suff. ; 
but to omit the “luscious and fattening” 
testudo, is unaccountable. True, we have one or 
two incidental and gingerly allusions to him, 
but surely he ought to have had a Jocus standi— 
or crawli, rather—in a list so all-comprehensive 
as this Pantropheon appears to give. With this 
rap on the heel of our invulnerable Achilles of 
cooks, we must bid him adieu, first saying that 
the book is very handsomely got up, and a 
curiosity in its way. 

Architects should never overlook the kitchen. 


Poems. By James Payn, author of Stones from 
Boccacio. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
1853. 

Minton, in his ‘ Monody for Lycidas,” gives 

as one reason for lamenting him, that 
** He knew himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.” 


This kind of structure would not entitle a volume 
of poems to any notice in the Builder, were it 
not that the one now before us contains a poem 
designated “ Pygmalion.” This every artist 
may read with advantage, as it will fill him with 
loftier aspirations, and make him feel the truth 
of what Wordsworth says :— 
** Creative Art 
Whether the instrument of words she use, 
r pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroic: fashioned—to infuse 


Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert.” 





HMiscellanca. 

Fatt oF A Portion oF THE KILLARNEY RaILway 
Horet.—A considerable portion of the Terminus 
Hotel now in progress of erection, has fallen. Fortu- 
nately the accident did not take place during the day, 
as a considerable number of men were at work at that 
particular part which has fallen, and which was being 
roofed in. This is the second time that a portion of 
this building has fallen, which is attributed there to 
the insecurity of the foundation. 

St. Paut’s acain.—Cannot something be done 
with St. Paul’s? It is the fate of several friends of 
mine living in propinquity to that noble building, 
that they must either go to church to St. Paul’s every 
dismal Sunday in the year, or have no prayers at all. 
One gentleman now goes to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Moorfields in preference, as he cannot leave 
the City; and many more connected with the news- 
paper press will, I think, follow his example. The 
cause of all this is the frightful unbearable cold of the 
building, coupled with the aristocratic insolence of 
the vergers. With the latter, of course architecture 
has nothing to do: the coldest day in winter it is a 
treat to rush out of the building into the open air. 
There must be at least 8 or 10 degrees of difference 
by Fahrenheit. It is useless for the poor choir to do 
their best; and a very rubicund gentleman, as last 
Sunday, to thunder forth about the “helmet of sal- 
vation,” every one, especially in the galleries, shaking 
and shivering with the frightful drafts and cold, and 
turning up their collars over their heads. In the 
Madeleine in Paris, in the Cathedral at Cologne, in 
Westminster Abbey I have never felt this horrible 
iceberg frigidness. A few sheets of glass run up 
alongside the organ, and those gaoler-like gates near 
the communion-table brought down with their drapery 
to the same place would make the church quite warm. 
It may be argued it would injure the uniformity of 
the building, but it would save many lives ; for no one 
is safe, I state as a medical man, from a fit of 
apoplexy, a cough, or cold that may. bring him to his 
grave who attends service one winter in this most 
beautiful of all our churches. The poor young people 
from the wholesale houses around St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who ‘are obliged to attend, and whose quiet 
reverent attention to the service is worthy of every 
encouragement, are to be pitied —A PHysIcran. 
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sera in ehromo-lithography, by Mr. Vincent 
rooks. It is uniform in size, style, and colour, with 
the original, and is certainly the imitation of 
old oil-painting that we have ever seen. According 
to Mr. ’s prospectus, the picture from which 
this engraving has been taken, was sold at a sale of 
1 coin momar 1785. . “ Sub- 
sequently it was, with other pictures, repurchased b 
the Earl of " gy weer of Lond 

, and remained in the ion of that 
family until 1807, when the ion was again 
dispersed. The sale in 1807 appears to have been 
badly managed, for many of the portraits were sold 
anonymously, and this of Shakspeare among the 
number. Fortunately, an artist, Mr. Ralph Waters, 
of Newcastle, was present, who recognised the picture 
and bought it.” Lord Lumley who the 
collection was contemporary with Shakspeare, and his 
death is recorded a few years prior to that of the 
poet. We are not disposed to give any. positive 
opinion as to the authenticity of the portrait. It is 
not unlike the bust in Stratford-on-Avon Church, 
and attaching, as we do, considerable importance to 
the bust as an authority, this circumstance is in its 
favour with us. 

Rattway Matrers.—Onr usual traffic tables, says 
last week’s Railway Times, display a receipt this week 
of 369,119/7. 2s. 7d. earned on 6,640} miles, and 
giving an average of 54/. 4s. 103d. per mile, as com- 
pared with 317,665/. on 6,4414 miles, or 49/. 6s; 4$d. 
per mile, in 1852. The receipts are therefore 
4/. 18s. 6d}. per mile more than in 1852. The gross 
amount received since first week in July is 5,499,724/. 
earned on 6,640} miles, or 828/. 5s. 5d. per mile. 
In correspondin iod of 1852, the income was 
4,769,9677. on 6,4414 miles, being equal to 
7407. lls. 3d. per mile. The gross ipts since 
first week in July are 87/. 14s. 2d. per mile more 
than in same period of 1852.——A modification of 
the self-acting signal has been invented by Mr. 
W. Greaves, of Leeds, chemist. He proposes to have 
connected to the whistle of all railway engines a 
hanging-lever; this so as to come in contact 
with a moveable tapit placed at proper distances along 
the line or railway, so that wher one of the Pa sg is 
raised up on the line the lever from the whistle will 
hit it and open the same, so as to cause it to act im 
the same way as by hand. In this case, of course, the 
signal is only so far self-acting as the tapit would be 
set by the guard of a sto train to warn the next 
of the obstruction At stations it would be 
frequently in use. 

TRANSVERSE Joists, &.— Mr. S. Perkes, of 
Walbrook, engineer, has recently, it is said, erected, 
at his works in the Borough, a series of timber joi 
six in number, and 50 feet in length, supporting a 
flooring of 2,500 superficial feet, on a 
patented by him. Each is composed of lengths 
half battens, placed vertically, 14 inch thick, laid 
as to break joint: these are crossed at an angle 
45° by pieces of like thickness, which are again 
covered with similar planks to the first-named, th 
whole spiked together, forming a beam or truss 3 
inches thick, and 20 inches deep. With a weight 
20 tons placed on the floor, supported by these six 
joists, the deflection is said to have been scarcely per- 
ceptible. The patent is secured for iron as well as 
wood, and the cost of structures built on this principle 
is said to be 50 per cent. less than ordinary. 

Tax ON PRovIDENCE.—Permit me to refer you to a 
letter which appeared in the Builder some twelve 
months ago, signed, “ An Insurance Clerk,” for the 
reason why workmen do not insure their tools agai 
the calamity of fire. The writer of that, I think, 
would not differ with me in assigning as the cause 
the charge that is made of 8s. per cent. as Govern- 
ment duty, while the insurance office asks but. Aalf 
that sum per cent. for the payment of the risk, in- 
cluding office expenses. Your columns have twice 
drawn attention to this fact in a forcible manner ; but 
while such a bar to the providence, and indeed welfare, 
of the working men remains, I hope you will lend all 
the influence you possess to keep this state of things 
known to the public, and promote its abolition. 
Looking at matters as they stand, however, I would 
suggest the economy, to men who insure for only a 
small amount, of inducing their employers to take out 
a floatin licy for a round sum, and itti 
Cham to bold chaste nach ~ by. 

a saving in every respect w effected,* equal, or 
even superior, security attained, and the payments, 


where a good understanding subsisted between em- 

ployer and employed, aan by easy i ts to” 

next to nothing from a man’s weekly salary. 
“A Sritce in Towe.’? 
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* The lowest charge made for duty is 1s. 6d. whether say for 22 
or 50l, 7 
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‘Weiawveron Docxs.— A ovepany ‘has ‘been 
formed for the constraction-of extensive “‘ Wellington 
Dodks,”’ on the ‘Surrey side of ‘the ‘Thames, close ‘to 





the Station of the South-Eastern Railway. 
It 4s intended to form import, , steam, andl 
collier docks, with a water area of 6 acres ; also dry 
docks, for vessels. of ‘the Victoria 
Docks, now forming at North ‘W. ich, mo material 


addition thas been made'since the opening of the St. 


Katherine Docks in 1828, although a recent ; 

return shows that the emount-of | 

inwards from foreign -ports since the 
840 doubled. ‘Phe river entrance 
"be o wo hegre capt im ee 
constructed to admit the largest steamers 
and-other-vesecls. ‘The.capital is 4o be -1,000;,000/. 
in 267.-chares, 27. 10s. per share. 

weaned ‘Orry ’ Ormereny.—A report on @ site near 

Forest, in ‘Essex, ‘has been favour- 
sy given bythe omit oe City Sewers Com- 
jon, -antl ‘by the Commission adopted and laid 
ie ~ ‘The tte comptionsa area of 
and adoption. a o 
epee r+ very properly intended 
to be surrounded by a belt ornameutal planting, or 
at least-of- uninhabited land,-and the .cost:will-be 1507. 
an acre ‘for the freehold and 2,500/. for new farm 
buildings, besides compensation:to the lessee for six 
ears’ eee The distance is about seven miles‘from 
ion, ‘and close to ‘the ‘Hastern ‘Counties ‘line of 
railway, the directors of which are .quite ready to 
enter imto-definite arrangements for the transmission 
ofthe deal. 

Tevecrarnic Proaress: THE ATLANTIC TELE- 
GraPn.—A - of Massachusetts ‘has dis-: 
covered a it-is said, by which the conducting 

of ewire is increased to “ 
spower, ' many hundreds — 
ce thet pn ye wr no 
‘ie tbe eakbGi-haré iid sovionpested tan? 
4n submarine and subterranean insulation 
and -protestion, ata cost, too, of less than one-third 


ce | 
a 


of modes. “Both i ents ‘have been 
by a new company, called “Phe European 
and American Submarine and Subterranean Telegraph 


Company;” now in course of organisation. ‘Their 
dbject is to construct « line of between 
Mew York and Liverpool, vid Dublin, and Galway 
to ‘Newfoundland (1;500 -miles), thence to Nova 
Scotia and New York. ‘The whole route is dbout 
2,800 miles. The cost per mile forthe submarine wire, 
on the ‘improved plan, is estimated at less than 600 
dollars instead of ‘800 dollars. Yor the subterranean 
9 route the estimated cost is about 200 

per mile, which is -said to be less than one- 
third of the cost of such lines now in-nee. ‘The-entire 
Gost ofthe line is estimated at about .350,0007. 

, N oF Syrmes.—* Since strikes;” says 
the Spectator, “ arise chiefly from imperfect ‘now- 
ledge, ‘and that generally on the part of the labouring 
élass, of the ratio between the demand and the supply 
6f labour—that‘is,:of ‘the matural wauts of the em- 
ploying and employed classes,—~-might not this defi- 
Giency ‘of kuowledge ‘be supplied, ‘and the uent 
uncertainty as to fairrate of wages be removed, by 
forming, in every manufacturing town or industrial 
district, a committee composed .of equal numbers of 
employers and working men, to be chosen by their 
respective constituents at certain periods, and meet 
enve a‘month or oftener, for the full and unreserved 
communication of all the facts known to both parties 
affecting their relations toeach other, and for settling, 
for a limited ‘time, the rate of wages which the actual 
state vof affairs ‘rendered ‘just and necessary?” The 
writer adds ‘that it would be indispensable that the 
considerations by which the committee were guided 
infixing the rate-of wages should in all cases be fully 
made known'toits eonstituents, the essential fune- 
tion-of:the committee: being to ascertain the facts:and 
to:publish them ; for that nine-tenths of the disputes 
about wages are occasioned by want of the necessary 


knowledge on one side or other. 
EXPERIMENTAL BRICK-FIELD.—A correspondent, 
yo aS wid that builders, architects, and all 


the “building trades should unite ‘to 
Got Sy thbh canter tae mater tn 
maintained near a canal or ‘railway, and near the 
metropdlis, which could be divided off, and Jet to 
reasonable projects for lessening the 
costsof ‘bricks, reserving ‘also a small per centage on 


oon tenet to "be ae Bee a och 
ether it 
ylation silting Sod ding ent bere 











THE BUILDER. 


‘Campen-noap ‘Ouarer, Urrer Homowat-—' 
sermon peerings set «ten tho 
‘be erected by the Baptist Metropolitan - 
ing Society) was laid by Mr. Peto, M.P 
the 20th inst. Mr. G. Searle is the architect 
pointed. I piece 
‘style of Gothic architecture. The dimensions of ‘the 
chapel are 76 feet 6 inches in length by 60 feet in. 
‘width. “The amount of the contract is 4,4677. 

AccrpEnt aT.CHELMsForD Dratnace Works.— 
andi| Part of an excavation 7 feet in depth in the High- 
street, connected with the public drainage works here, | 
fell in last week in consequence of not removing, er’ 
providing sufficient shoring against, 40-to 50 tons of 
fron which stood against « wall just ebovedthe trench. 
‘Pwo men -were partially ‘buried, and one hai his Jeg 
fractured. 











Lecture on Paper—A lecture on the origin, 
manufacture, and importance of paper, delivered in 
the Museum of the Islington Literary and Scientific. 
Institution, by Mr./R. Herring, a proprietary member, 
‘has been published by Jackson, of _Paternoster-row, 
The author is practically mi scm with his-subject, 
and the lecture is well wort’ 

Tue Crry or ADELAIDE Pe The Register states 
that the ¢ity surveyor ‘had lately suggested the ex-| 
pediency of commencing the works necessary to the 
construction of a durable bridge between the northern’ 
and southern ‘divisions of the South Australian metro- 
polis. It is understood that Mr. Perryman does not 
contemplate.a:total expenditure exceeding 12,0004. for 
the construction of a durable bridge, which would not 
only be an ornament ‘to the city, and an imvalnable 
public accommodation, but serve to indicate, unmis- 
takably, where the upper terminus of the Adelaide 
City and Port Railway ought to be—dAustratian and 
New Zealand Gazette. 

“Tue Last Suprer.”—‘ The Last Supper” of 
¢| Leonardo da Vinci, being painted in and ‘for the 
refectory of the Dominican convent of Santa Maria’ 
delle Gracie, at Milan, has suffered so much from time’ 
and exposure, that its colours-scaled off lately at every’ 
breath of air. The restorer of paintings, M. Steffano 
Barezzi, has, however, made a discovery, by which. 
these decaying colours can be again combined together. 
and fixed to the wall, which being tried on the above 
picture, has, it is stated, completely succeeded. 
Something has been said of removing the fresco from 
the wall altogether, and placing it on panel. 

FLower-Pot Nuisance.—In traversing one of the 
narrow streets “by the Strand, my progress :was 
momentarily arrested by the fall of a flower-pot from 
the window-sill of a third-pair floor: four more were 
ready to follow. The lodgers had gone out, locked 
the door, and there were no means of getting at them. 
Proper. balconettes would at.once effectually stop this 
nuisance, and at the same time enable those florally 
inclined to imdulge in their pursuits without danger 
to the public. The folly ml wickedness of placing 
these pots on the weathered sill of a window, liable at 
any moment by a gust of wind to he swept into the 
street, no.one will perhaps deny ; but how is it that 
the placing of flower-pats.and boxes in ‘such positions 
is not strictly prohibited and made.a matter of police 
regulation ?—S. 

CampaniLeE, Trinity .Cottece, Dusiin.—In a 
notice of the architectural designs in the Dublin Exhi- 
bition, ‘given in the Exhibition Expositor, we find 2 
memorandum of the model of the ar 5p in pro- 
gress of erection at Trinity College, the gift of the 
Lord Primate, under the direction of Mr. Lanyon, | * 
architect. “The basement is pierced -by four arched 
entrances, with massive ;piers and Roman Doric ante, 
tastefully ornamented with vermiculated ashlars. 
Above.the entablature is an octagonal superstructure 
of Corinthian columns, with pedestals resting on a 
circular base, .and having a semi-oval roof enriched. 
At the angles are four figures representing Divinity, 
Science, Law, and Physic, by Kirk. The whole is 
surmounted by a lantern turret, and terminated by 
gilt cross.” 

Tue Font at Istrp.—“ In the garden is placed a 
relic of some interest—the font in which it is said 
King Edward the Confessor was baptised at Islip. 
The block of stone in which the basin of immersion 
is excavated is unusually . It is of an octan- 
gular , and the outside is adorned by tracery 
work. The interior diameter of the basin is 30 
inches, and ‘the depth 20. The whole, with the 

, which is of a:piece with the rest, is 5 feet 
, and bears the following imperfect .inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘This sacred Font Saint Edward first 

Pe age beg He to se eae Grace to 
1s cis ST mane, 
remaine e ame, 

A King bap tizd from a Saint became. 

“ Then is inscribed :— 

“This Fonte eame from the King’s \ChapelZ in Islip.’” 
Extracted from the “‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” 


title “Oxfordshire,” p. 454.—Notes.and Queries, 


went, 











Monday evening, to examine , &e. sent in by 
four architects, and an peeduced by Me 
Bird, , of Manchester, were adopted. 


‘| deaign ‘is of Htalian character. Cantracts for tone 
“oa 04 areto be entered into imme. 


Dus IN Manyrienone.—Seding notice of 
the rise in dust, I you w like +o know 
what has been given in rylebone parish : the:con. 
tract was signed onithe 24th, and the first payment 
made in advance. It was Jet for one year, and 
divided.into three districts, and taken pore Ta 
mentioned contracters :— Abbott, St. Mary’s 

church, talk, ‘tiny aga rare “Tora 
5,6517.—R. D. ty 

Tue Tenpers For Imaveniy Reservou—tIn 
cur notice of these tenders (p. 636), it was said that 
Mr. Lewis’s tender had been , but thet che 
had withdrawn it. Our correspo: nt, it seems, was 
misinformed as to the name, and as Mr. Lewis thinks 
the statement calculated ‘to ‘be injurious to him, we 
willingly contradict it. 





peeunemmen! 





TENDERS 
For building Mr..Simon’s Villa .at. Beddington, Surrey, 


‘as advertised for in the Builder. Mr. C. Foster, archi- 


tect. Quantities were not supplied. 














Mr. Gailsby £1,007 0 0 
Mr. Fowler 1,000 0 0 
Mr. Brake 980 14 0 
-Mr..Chapman (accepted) ......0 928 .0 0 
Mr. Wiikins 875 0 0 
Mr. Williams R 850 0 0 





For New Filter-bed, Deptford Waterworks, Kent, 
according to quantities fornish: ed, 














Struthers ....... £5,341 
SUN cach sansesanbiauechidass hnagaithidaanaaivne ssi wanda ce 5,289 
Aard.......... 4,895 
TUN os ccccesscescpngs 4,861 
Perry, Hackney (accepted) ..............000000 4,607 








‘TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“T.D. B.” “Dr. D.” “J.D.” “EC? Mr. T.” “J. K.” (under 
our mark), “ P.M.” (ditto), “Inquirer” (we-eannot advise -as-to 
the value of patents), * RK. W.B:” “Dr. K.™“ W. P..P.?“J. Be 
“W.T.C” “HN” “F, GM?“ W. 5,8 “3.0.” “JSR.” 

“J.W. W. P.” “W. and Co”’G. BY” “A. “1.” (bon sucess), 
“D. WoW." R. HA Priend,” *.W. i.” Philologos;""C.B.” 
“ Siste “A.J” Help in Need,” A Friend,” **s, BP” 


a “WwW. WwW." J. B”“¢. R” “J. Cc.” “ W.” “Ff, J. Ww.” “J. W..B,” 


“FH.” (in type). 
> MOnicE All respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the reer and not to the “Editor :” all 
other communieations should be addressed tothe Eprror, and aot 

to the Publisher. 





“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 








ADVE RTISEMENTS. 
Pp ROrzEs SOR “DON ALDSONS 


LEOTU RES on ANOHITROTURE end CONSTRUCTION 
University College, TURSDAY and. FRIDAY EVE ‘EVENLNGH Gs. 


ata nF to ‘Bight former ‘A eyllabes ook aeend eas rther xernoulees. 

















ROYAL GALLERY of at ere 


Turee ena Bight, j it the Oape) te Jada and 
PATRON.—H. ‘R..H. PRINCE ALBDRT. 
FRO. POLYTECHNIC ANIC INSTITUTION. 
TR my under the, 
Rb (a Graduate ote ee ete Mathematical honours 
of te en enrty o amr -_ herman, eke Galan per'Month 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC suerirgTON 
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) Li OSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK— 
of LONDUN De eae a ramae ee | 
rt ‘from Seven till Ten ; Stusic from 
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